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#11. BUTLER & CO, 


17 and 19 South Sixth &t., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS, 


OUR COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 
MITCHELL’S, 


The successful Pioneer, is now the Standard, and in General use 
throughout the United States 


OUR NEW READERS, 
BUTLER’S SERIES. 














But recently issued, they have created a new interest’ in school life, and 
have already achieved unprecedented success. 


OUR NEW READING CHARTS and Chart Primer, 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 


The best modern’appliances for elementary instruction in reading 
Unsurpassed in beauty. 


OUR SPELLERS, 


THE NEW AMERICAN. 
These Spellers have successfully held their rapidly-acquired popu- 
larity—more than TWO MILLION COPIES being in Circulation. 


OUR ARITHMETICS AND GRADED PROBLEMS, 
THE NEW AMERICAN, 


Have eclipsed many ofthe old systems, and bid fair to outrival all 
competitors. 


OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 
IN PART, ARE 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES, SMITH’S GRAMMAR, 
BINGHAM’S LATIN SERIES, SARGENI’S ETYMOLOGY, 
BUTLER’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 
BUTLER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, OXFORD'S SPEAKERS, 
AND ARE ALL 


APPROVED fi EXT- BOOKS. 


Send for Samples, Specime Pages, Circulars, ete., ete. 









































THE 


MAY, 1885. 


— 


ARBOR DAY AT LANCASTER, MILLERSVILLE, AND ELSEWHERE. 


SCHOOLS IN GALA DRESS: 


A LTHOUGH the season has been un- 
[\ usually backward, the first Pennsylvania 
Arbor Day dawned bright and beautiful over 
a large part of the State. The weather was 
all that could be desired, and the ground in 
much better condition than had been antici- 
pated. Many thousands of trees were planted 
April 16th, and the new Arbor Day era was 
happily inaugurated, though there was much 
of the State where the ground was covered 
with snow or remained frozen. Our 
reports, particularly from the eastern and 
southern sections, show a general observance 
of the day, with the promise of more active 
planting as the season advances. The de- 
mands upon the nurserymen were quite 
beyond their expectations, and the impulse 
given to the good work is in every way 
encouraging. Reports from superintendents 
and others, as called for by the Department 
of Public Instruction, when collated at the 
close of the planting season, should present 
a very interesting showing. 

‘Where Macgregor sits is the head of the 
table.’’ As Governor Pattison made the 
Arbor Day address at the State Normal 
School at Millersville, and State Superin- 


THOUSANDS OF 


tendent Higbee that at the High School of | 


Lancaster, it seems fitting that Lancaster 
should take the place of honor on this 
occasion. Some extended report of ex- 
ercises and addresses here and elsewhere is 
therefore given, as matter at once interesting 
and suggestive. 

In the city of Lancaster the principal 
exercises were at the High School, under 


| 
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TREES PLANTED. 


the direction of Mr. J. P. McCaskey, the 
principal. The remaining schools, under 
the direction of Superintendent R. K. 
Buehrle, were thrown into twelve sections, 
and the exercises of the day held at hours 
ranging from 8a.m.to3p.m. It was made 
a gala day—the pupils in their holiday dress, 
with songs and recitations by themselves, 
and informal and formal addresses by direc- 
tors, patrons and others. 

The music at the High School was under 
Prof. Carl Matz; that at the West Chestnut 
and South Duke street schools under Prof. 
F. W. Haas; and the remaining secondary 
and primary schools under the direction of 
Prof. J. B. Kevinski, the regular instructor 
in these departments. The schools were in 
session only during the exercises, the re- 
mainder of the day being observed as a 
special holiday. ‘Trees, vines and shrubbery 
were planted everywhere, and everywhere 
there was a large attendance of patrons. 

EXERCISES HIGH SCHOOL. 

The following is the programme at the 

High School ; the songs delightfully sung by 


a well-trained chorus of 250 members: 


AT THE 


Reading and Prayer—Rev. J. Max Hark. 
Song—‘‘The Brave Old Oak.’”’ I 
**Herdsman’s Mountain Song.’ 
Day with the Children,” by Dr. E, E. 
of Public Instruction. 
Kiicken 
yme where Flowers are Flinging.”” Von Flotow. 
rest Hymn,”’ (Bryant), Myra Haverstick; 
**An Old Hemlock,’’ (Holmes), Wm. E. Powell; “The Plant- 
ing of the Apple Tree,’’ (Bryant), Lillie R. Marshall; Letter 
from Oliver Wendell Holmes, Theo. B. Appel. 

General Remarks 

Song—‘‘Woodman, Spare That Tree.’”’ 

Planting of trees on the school grounds, 


Song Abt 
Address—“‘ Arbor 
Higbee, State Superintendent 
Song—‘*The Slumber Song.”’ 
Song—**( 
Readings—“‘A Fx 


Russell. 
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The exercises at the High School began 
at 10 a. m. Rev. Mr. Hark of the Moravian 
Church reading selections from the Bible 
and offering prayer : 

PRAYER. 

O Lord, Lord God, merciful and long-suffer- 
ing, and abundant in goodness and truth! Thou 
that didst plant the earth as a garden with 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good 
for food, and didst ordain that they should live 
wherever man would thrive, we come before 
Thee with penitent hearts this day, and with con- 
fession of evil upon our lips. We have des- 
poiled Thy garden of its beauty. We have ruth- 
lessly destroyed Thy forests and trees. We have 
wasted Thy gifts, and transgressed Thy laws. 
Against Thee, Thee only, have we sinned, and 
done this evil in Thy sight. Remember it not 
against us, nor visit it upon our children. But 
graciously accept our peace-offerings this day, 
and let them be fruits meet for repentance. 
Receive them, O Father, into Thy tender care. 
Feed them with Thy rich earth. Water them 
with Thy rains and gentle dew.  Vivify, 
strengthen, and beautify them by Thy genial 
sunshine. Let not the drouth consume, nor the 
heat wither, nor the wintry cold destroy them, 
but let them grow and flourish, blessed by Thee 
and a blessing to us; that they may teach our 
hands skill to nurse and care for the helpless 
and dependent, and our hearts to go out in sym- 
pathy, helpfulness, and love, towards all that 
need aid, towards every creature of Thine, and 
towards all Thy thoughts of beauty, purity, and 
truth, however expressed and wherever found. 

Let these trees become instruments of Thine, 
O God, to instruct our children in Thy gracious 
will, to draw their thoughts away from mere 
self, to learn the infinite beauty of Thy life of 
self-renunciation and self-sacrifice, of giving 
and doing and living for others, and so fulfilling 
Thy perfect law of love. Thus while they plant 
their trees in the earth, do Thou, Great Husband- 
man, plant /Aem more firmly in Thine own spirit- 
ual vineyard, and let them grow and thrive as 
tender branches of the heavenly Vine, fruitful to 
our country’s good, fruitful to Thy highest praise, 
and fitted in the new home beyond to twine in 
love about the great tree of life itself, by the 
rivers of living water, to the eternal glory of the 
Father, Saviour, Comforter of all, the One God 
blessed for evermore.—Amen. 


After singing by the schools, Dr. E. E. 


Higbee, State Superintendent of Public 
gbee, | 


Instruction, read an address upon 
ARBOR DAY WITH THE CHILDREN. 


I have reduced to writing what I now read, 
that, being printed, you may at greater leis- 
ure read it over, and make its suggestions a 
part of your thoughtful Arbor Day medita- 
tion hereafter. 

All of us, whether young or old, are 
blessed by God with many teachers. Lessons 
of almost infinite purport are spread out be- 
fore us to be read, if haply we have eyes to 
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see. 


| May, 


Voices of most profound significance 
are filling the vast orb of nature to be 
heard, if haply we have ears to hear. By 
seeking we may find, if we have hearts to 
understand, 

*“* tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 


” 


Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


First our own mother-tongue confronts us 
at the very cradle, accompanying the lov- 
ing glance of her, the remembered tones 
of whose lullaby grow dearer as the years 
go by. This mother-tongue continues with 
us every hour as we emerge from infancy to 
youth, and from youth to manhood or wo- 
manhood. We hear it at home and abroad, 
on the play-ground and in the street. 
Everywhere, and at all times, it meets us, 
and by hidden processes enters into all our 
affections—into every movement of our 
inner spirit, giving prompt and proper utter- 
ance to what otherwise would be silent and 
alone. Who can rightly measure its power? 
How long would be the struggle of each one 
either to grope into any expression which 
might be intelligible to others or to receive 
the thoughts of others without such bond of 
communication! What a lingering proce- 
dure it would be to gain or to retain the 
thousand concepts which now, through it, 
confront us at the very threshold of our 
mental activity? So much doth the soul, 
through the ear, drink in from our common 
mother-speech. 

But there are other equally common ele- 
ments which challenge us through the same 
sense-organ, touching not so much the un- 
derstanding as the deeper heart-life of our 
being. The plaintive minor of the myriad 
Autumn insects, rising as an audible mist 
from dewy meadows and lanes; the mur- 
muring hum of bees in the hedges and 
amidst the linden bloom ; the playful whis- 
pering of the forest leaves as they woo the 
winged winds; the brook ‘‘making sweet 
music with the enamelled stones ;’’ the joy- 
ous song of the mated birds; the rush and 
roar of the mountain torrent and storm, and 
heaven’s thunderous bass as it rolls echoing 
from the sombrous clouds; all this, and 
thousands more, challenging us all the sea- 
sons through, affect the soul, drawing it 
into endless fields of investigation or into 
infinite realms of imaginative meditation. 

If, then, through daily use by conversa- 
tion and study, we familiarize ourselves 
more and more with our vernacular, and 
thus commune with the thoughts of men, 
so also should we more and more familiar- 
ize ourselves with the voices of nature 
speaking to us from every side throughout 
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our lives, and thus commune with the ra- 
tional, living soul of the universe. 

But the world of nature, which corre- 
sponds throughout to the world of spirit, 
which is its source, is not apprehended by 
the spirit of man through the ear only. 
She has a language addressed to the eye 
as well. She finds an utterance not only 
in sound, but also through forms and 
colors of endless variety and gradation, the 
mysterious power of which no one can fully 
fathom. Just imagine for a moment a voice- 
less and blank earth, a mere barren empti- 
ness stretching out before us, the silence 
as of death brooding over the world. How, 
in such chaos, could we come into any 
sympathy with it? How could it touch us, 
and, while penetrating, thrill the human 
spirit. 

But add the hum of insects ; the song of 
birds; the utterance of the many-tongued 
waters and winds; the voice of Jehovah 
breaking the cedars, and making them skip 
like a calf, and dividing the flames of fire 
as it thundereth upon the waters and shaketh 
the wilderness—and what a change! How 
near it comes to our soul! How it reaches 
into our hearts, and takes hold of the deep- 
est sympathies of our spirit! Now add to 
this the varying forms of grace and beauty ; 
the grass and moss; the flowering shrubs 
and clambering vines; the waving forests; 
the painted clouds; the azure of heaven's 
vault ; the rosy-fingered dawn ; the crimson 
mist of the setting sun and dewy twilight ; 
and mark how our whole being is drawn out, 
and all our affections aroused into an an- 
them of rapturous thanksgiving. 

Now that we may rightly appreciate all 
this, and recognize and feel its. power, it is 
necessary that we take every opportunity 
to enter the woods and fields, and study 
nature in her own retreats; to catch with 
erect ear the first throbbing of Spring, when 
the foetid wild turnips and _ liverworts 
bloom, or the shad-berry and the dogwood 
begin to whiten the bronzed hillsides, or 
all the winding wood-valleys are purpling 
with the Judas-trees ; to watch with keenest 
eye the new life thrilling through the 
awakened grass and softened moss, and 
gilded willow-tops; to come by an intelli- 
gent insight and sympathizing love into 
close intercourse with such blessed compan- 
ions of our life, and receive with susceptible 
spirit the thousand lessons around us, whose 
proper conning fills the mind with profita- 
ble lore, and the heart with ever-increasing 
delight. 

Every child should come to know the 
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flower that frighted Proserpina lets fall from 
Dis’s wagon. 

* * * * daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.”’ 


Every child should be familiar with our 
shadowy hills; should know our trees, their 
names, and forms, and uses,— 

“ The sayling pine; the cedar proud and tall; 

The vine-propp elme 4 the poplar never dry; 

The builder oake, sole king of forrests all ; 

The aspine good for staves; the cypresse funerall ;’’ 


should know the shrubbery through which 
the pheasants whir, and in which the 
thrushes hide, and which, through sunny 
summer, strew the mossy path thick with 
gold and porphyry ; should feel a hallowed 
kinship with earth as she reaches out from 
the womb of silent darkness heavenward 
into light and life. 

In the vegetable world, the lower forms 
have but little individuality. They affect 
us in their general and massive character 
alone. The blade of grass or stem of moss 
catches not the soul’s glance, but the lawn 
or meadow, or mossy banks of brooks, and 
quiet ferny nooks where the red partridge- 
berries nestle and the arbutus hides her 
smiles. Yet the impression is strong and 
definite, and makes itself felt at once in 
arousing our sympathy. In public parks 
and private yards, how softly the sunlight 
sleeps on the shaven lawn; and how the 
grounds surrounding a school-building, if 
sodded and rightly trimmed, tell at once of 
that delicate taste and sense of beauty which 
should, and which does, culture the atten- 
tion and heart of childhood. 

Shrubbery, in the scale of the vegetable 
world, rises higher, and gains in its ascent 
much greater individuality, and thus comes 
nearer the sympathies of mankind. ‘The 
lilac, with its fragrant clusters shading the 
nursery window, blooms on in the soul, 
when, exiles from home, our gray hairs and 
trembling nerves show how near we are to 
the crumble and dust of the grave. How 
many tender memories, slumberless still, 
at once arouse, until tears dim our vision, 
when we linger again where “the juicy 
hawthorn grows, adown the glade!’’ ‘The 
sweet-brier, by the woodbine porch, grows 
sweeter still as it recalls the sainted mother 
who watched its growth, and whose face is 
now more precious even than in childhood. 

But the very acme of the vegetable world, 
its height of exaltation, where it almost 
sets itself free from the motionless clods be- 
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neath it, and moves into the sunlit air, and 
rejoices in its freedom, is the TREE. Here 
the greatest individuality in this realm is 
reached. ‘The wide, massive forests, it is 
true, have their varied language; but the 
single tree in itself comes near to us, hav- 
ing its name and history standing out 
almost as a personal companion of our life. 
Instinctively we impersonate when speak- 
ing of it. It seems to be a hamadryad. 
It p/ays with the breeze, and woos the birds 
to its green retreats. It dreasts the storm 
and flings its arms defiant in the face of the 
winds. When the mountains and hills 
break into singing, the trees of the field c/ap 
their hands. (Isaiah lv. 12.) 

It is not simply its shapely form, its cool- 
ing shade, or its use for this or that; but 
its whole interior life, its seeming effort to 
break away from the fixedness of earth, to 
associate itself with the air, and light, and 
life which are above, to change with the 
changing seasons as though it had a heart 
to feel and sympathize with all around it. 
It is this that draws it so near to man’s 
heart, that fixes it so humanly in all his af 
fections and associations, that gives to it a 
sort of brotherhoed, a_ tenderness 
What landmarks 

recall scenes 
How, when in 


more 


easily felt than defined. 
they are, when in reverie we 


which are dear to memory ! 
after-years we revisit home or scenes of our 
school-day life and find “hem 
mourn as though we missed the greeting of 
old familiar friends! They live as we live. 


gone, we 


They have ¢heir exits and /¢hetry entrances, 
And one tree in its time plays many parts, 
At first the seed 
a 


Its acts being seven ages. 
Rooting its darksome way beneath the sod; 
And then the slender stem, with growing strength 
Pushing above the earth its shining face; 

And then the branchful sapling, sweetly sighing 
With winds, and rocking little birds asleep 

That softly nestle in its whispering leaves; 

Then larger still, with fast-increasing branch 
Affording shade to beasts and weary men, 
And gathering moss upon its rugged bark ; 
Then, towering aloft, it plays its part 
Monarch of all the woods, sending its roots 

Far down, and with its long, outspreadiny arms, 
Battling with furious storms. ‘The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and sapless skeleton; 

Struck by the angry bolts of heaven, it stands 
Above the rising generation, 

All de solate, the strength of manhood fled 

From its shrunk shanks; and. its big 
Gone with the thousand leaves which made it, pipes 
And whistles in its sound. 
That ends this strange eventful history, 

It tott’ring falls, and sleeps in mere oblivion; 
Sans leaves, sans limbs, sans bark,sans everything. 


Ss. 


manly voice, 


Last scene of all 


But we must check our too long essay. 
Such thoughts as these we have deemed be- 
fitting Arbor Day, especially as relating to 
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| the young. 
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While we would by no means 
neglect on such an occasion to call atten- 
tion to the great economic use of forests, 
the perils attending their wanton destruc- 
tion, the necessity of prompt and watchful 
care lest through the rapid march of civili- 
zation we bring upon ourselves the very 
evils we seek to avoid, and consume what 
earth so freely gives us without any thought 
that she may be so impoverished at last as 
to seek alms of us, (for the growth of for- 
ests requires years, but their destruction 
scarcely a day,) while we would not ne- 
glect reflections such as these, and would 
keep up from year to year a spirited and 
concerted action against our dangers by 
planting along roadsides, in parks and 
yards, and around every school building, 
trees, and shrubs, and vines, and flowérs; 
yet we would, with special emphasis, call 
the children to a wholesome converse with 
Nature herself; would withdraw them from 
the restraints of books and recitation tasks, 
and woo them to her shady haunts, her 
valleys and hills, to deepen in their souls a 
sense of her life and a delight in her beauty, 
and some clear and sympathetic feeling of 
perpetual companionship; we would take 
them to the deep ravines, though them- 
selves scarcely so tall as the brambly goats- 
beard growing there ; and they should scale 
the scarry heights and gaze delighted on 
the billowy green below; they should know 
each jutting rock, and moss-lipped spring, 
and foamy torrent; they should ramble 
over the rolling hills, or look upon the red- 
dening flush of clover-fields, or watch the 
ripples running over the wind-touched 
wheat; they should mark each willowy 
creek, following it until through laurel 
bloom and fragrant birch, but a brook, it 
leaps laughing from the shadows of the 
mountain; they should scan each winding 
valley until narrowing to a wavering path it 
vanishes in the distant misty hills; they 
should hear the sparrows’ silvery song thrill- 
ing the briery hedge, and see the. bobo- 
links, with quivering wings, send down 
showers of rapturous melody upon the dew: 
bent grass; they should learn to love WVa- 
‘ure with such tender reverence as never 
to abuse her or profane her; and, inspired 
by such love, they should seek her help in 
making home, or school, or village, or city, 
a comforting delight, a culturing power, a 
presence of beauty through life. 


General remarks being’in order after 
readings by pupils of the school, and the 
singing of Kiicken’s delightful ‘* Slumber 


Song,’’ and ‘‘ Come Where the Flowers are 
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Flinging,’’ a selection from the opera of 
‘*Martha,’’ Dr. J. P. Wickersham, ex- 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
now a member of the School Board of Lan- 
caster, was called upon. 

REMARKS BY DR. WICKERSHAM. 


It is all wrong, young ladies and gentle- 
men, to call upon me to speak to you on 
this occasion. My name is not down on 
the programme. The State Superintendent 
has spoken, and spoken well; the City 
Superintendent is present, and will speak 
well also; a number of School Directors are 
on hand, older and better than myself, 
all waiting to be called upon; so that it 
would be proper for me to keep my seat. 
But since I am on my feet you shall have 
a word. 

Two hundred years ago, Pennsylvania was 
almost wholly covered with forests. No 
other section of the United States was so 
well wooded. ‘The country was well named 
‘¢Penn’s Woods.’’ But these fine old forests 
have been almost wholly swept away. Some 
of them have been wantonly cut down. | 
have seen thousands of acres of noble trees 
cut down and left to rot, or standing skel- 
eton-like, dead, from girdling the trunks. 
Forests, too, have been purposely set on fire 
and left to burn. There has been, as it 
seems to me, reckless waste of the beautiful 
forests God gave us to care for and use. 
Even in our own county, nearly all the old 
forest trees have been cut down. A splendid 
grove of fine trees, that a few years ago 
caused the passing traveler to stop and 
admire, on his way from this city to Millers- 
ville, has gone; and so have others in all 
directions. About the only large collection 
of old trees left is the one in the grove be- 
longing to the Methodist church at Landis- 
ville; and they really seem, while the 
camp-meeting services are in progress, to 
add holiness to the place. 

The old trees have gone, and the adoption 
of an Arbor Day means that we should begin 
to plant new ones. You will plant trees in 
the school grounds and at your homes, but 
‘that is not enough. All Lancaster and the 
surrounding country need more trees. We 
ought to have a park in Lancaster; ten or 
twenty acres bought and set apart for trees, 
shrubbery, flowers, fountains, and walks. 
My generation will not provide one. We 
don’t understand its value, are too conser- 
vative, think we can’t spare the money. 
But you, who are sure to take our places, you 
can do it, and you ought to doit. A park 
will cost money, but it will pay, even in 
dollars and cents. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS USES OF TREES. 
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Then College avenue and Duke street, 
our most beautiful drives, should be lined 
with trees from end to end. 

If the turnpikes from Lancaster to Mil- 
lersville, to Columbia, to Lititz, were lined 
with trees, how beautiful they would be! 
How inviting! Your generation of young 
folks can do it all and more. 

There are highways in France and other 
parts of Europe lined with trees for hun- 
dreds of miles. You can travel for days 
along an avenue of shade. Nearly every 
European city of the size of Lancaster has 
its park and tree-lined streets. Paris has 
eighty parks, large and small, and one hun- 
dred thousand trees growing in her streets. 
When a tree dies, another of the same size 
and kind is planted in its place. 

I have not much in common with the 
monarchial institutions or the nobility and 
gentry of the Old World; but they have 
done one good thing for which every trav- 
eler is thankful. They have preserved many 
magnificent forests, and about the castles of 
the nobility and the country-seats of the 
gentry there are* always parks and gardens 
with trees and flowers that it is worth a trip 
across the ocean to see. Will the time ever 
come when, in America, we can have’ the 
beautiful things of the Old World without 
its kings and queens, its lords, dukes, and 
privileged classes? It is for young 
people, to answer the question. 

Mr. John I. Hartman, Chairman of the 
Property Committee, being called on, said 
he would not make a speech. He had done 
the best he could in procuring trees for the 
school grounds, as directed by the’ Board. 
He asked the boys of the High School to 
become ex-officio members of the Property 
Committee to look after and protect the 
trees and shrubs planted to-day, and asked 
all who would join him in this work to show 
their hands. And the showing of hands was 
emphatic and unanimous. 

City Superintendent R. K. 
next in order, discussing the 


you, 


Buehrle came 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS USES OF TREES, 
Others will probably commend to you 
the planting of trees and vines and shrub- 


bery, at your homes and on your school 
these 
they will call to 


} 


grounds, because of the delight which 
objects afford to the eye; } 
mind that you are but imitating the noblest 
and greatest of all ages, from Semiramis of 
Assyria and the planter of the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon to the modern rulers of the 
world, whose parks not seldom endanger 
agriculture itself. They will quote the 
poet’s 
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** Hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade 

For talking age and whispering lovers made.” 
Some too may speak of the sanitary effects 
that will result from the planting of ‘‘ these 
lungs of the city,’’ these distillers of pure 
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oxygen, upon which depend the very life of | 


the human family; while still others may 
praise you for unselfish consideration of the 
welfare and prosperity of future generations, 
inasmuch as you plant these gifts of the 
gods, of which others will obtain the fruit. 
You will therefore not expect me to speak 
of these reasons for the planting of trees. 
Let me rather call your attention to the fact 
that from the earliest times and among all 
nations, trees were believed to be in some 
sense the dwelling place—the home of God: 
yea, even sometimes worshiped as gods 
themselves. 

Hence the ancient Persian kings, the Par- 
sees, planted the cypress that its obelisk-like 
form might remind them of flames of fire— 
the god whom they adored ; and the people 
of Iran, as well as the Hindoos of later times, 
worshiped these giants of, the forest which 
seemed so like a temple that a pious heart’s 
first impulse would be prayer. 

Hence the sacred groves at Delphi, which 
were regarded as the abode of Apollo, and 
the oak of Dodona, the very cradle of the 
infant Jupiter. So too ‘our Anglo-Saxon 
forefather Druids in their oaks imagined 
sanctity,’’ and the Northmen in their Eddas 
sang of a gigantic ash whose branches reach 
to heaven. How natural this feeling is to 
all men in all ages is most beautifully and 
convincingly told by the most truly Ameri- 
can poet in his *‘God’s First Temples,’’ in 
which he chants the hymn of every ‘‘ hum- 
ble worshiper who holds communion with 
his Maker.’’ * 

If we inquire more particularly into the 
reasons for this close relationship, in the 
mind of man, between the groves and their 
indwelling deity, we shall probably find that, 

1. The forests testify of grandeur, strength 
and grace; they elevate the heart to things 
truly great, and point from these evidences 
of power to Him who is the Mighty One, 
the source of all power. They first taught 
the untutored savage to revere a power 
greater than their own, and while their pro- 
tection from the storms of winter and from 
the burning rays of the noon-day sun has 
filled his heart with faith and love, the regu- 
larity with which their supplies of food have 
met his returning wants and expectant de- 
sires has taught him the lessons of provi- 
dence and hope. 

2. The form of forest trees and their foli- 
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age impress the human heart with a feeling 
of solemnity, of sublimity and awe; and 
how necessary this is to our race and nation, 
so prone to scoff at all that is exalted, and 
in our day so full of the affairs of the hand 
and so empty of heart, need not be demon- 
strated here. 

3. May we not also believe that the resist- 
ance successfully offered by the sturdy oak 
to the violence of the tempest has steeled 
man’s heart against tyranny and oppression ? 
—that he has thence learned not only the 
necessity of freedom to full and symmetri- 
cal development, but has also been inspired 
with courage to maintain his rights against 
all the assaults of despotism? —that the 
heavenward-pointing spires of these titanic 
sons of earth rejoicing in the purer atmos- 
phere and the clearer light, have ever di- 
rected him to rise to higher regions of 
thought and life, and to look up in the hour 
of trial and affliction for new strength and 
heaven-born vigor ? 

Viewed in the light of such reflections as 
these, we can understand not only why the 
Athenians of old preferred the olive-bring- 
ing goddess to all others and dedicated their 
city to her, but also why the Father of the 
Faithful worshiped beneath the oaks of 
Mamre; not only in what sense the Greeks 
could read the will of the gods in the leaves 
of the trees, but also why the wisest of men 
should speak of the Cedars of Lebanon, and 
the sweet singer of Israel should compare 
the righteous to ‘‘ a tree planted by the riv- 
ers of waters.’’ 

If such are the sermons preached by these 
hoary priests of nature, we can see, at least 
in part, why the Lord God should originally 
place man in a garden in which he ‘‘ made 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food,’’ where ‘‘his simple 
heart might not resist the sacred influences 
that from the tall, gray trunks, that high 
in heaven mingled their mossy boughs, stole 
over him, and bowed his spirit with the 
thought of boundless power and inaccessible 
majesty ;’’ but also why He, our perfect 
pattern in every trial, should overcome in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and on the 
Mount of Olives, and why the opening and 
the closing books of the Sacred Scriptures, 
written by the greatest of prophets, who 
spoke with God as friend to friend, and the 
seer of Patmos whose eye beheld the very 
glories of heaven, should both write of the 
Tree of Life. 


Rev. C. 


Elvin Houpt spoke briefly but 
earnestly, urging the importance of the sub- 


ject of tree-planting. In itself Arbor Day 
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is a good deal like a tree—it is ‘‘a big 
thing,’’ with many branches, reaching in 
all directions. He told the story of an old 
man, blind and feeble, who in his early life 
had planted rows of what are now noble 
elms in Deerfield, Mass., and become 
thereby a person of great interest to all the 


people—regarded, indeed, as the ‘‘ father of | 


the town.’’ Thanksgiving is a grand holi- 
day, but he would not wonder if Arbor 
Day, generally and properly observed, 
should prove to be a day of much greater 
blessing both to the State and the nation. 

Mr. J. P. McCaskey, on behalf of the 
school, then announced the class leaders, 
spoke of the trees to be planted, and made 
some remarks in reference to certain trees of 
local interest : 

CLASS LEADERS, TREES NAMED AND PLANTED. 


The leaders of the several classes in the Girls’ 
High School, chosen because of class rank during 
the past month, are Mamie E. Etchells of the first, 
3essie McGrann of the second, Clara C. Gompf of 
the third, and Virgie L. Rhodes of the fourth; in 
the Boys’ Department, William D. Sell of the first, 
Clarence H. Hirsh of the second, Howard K. Shu- 
maker of the third, and Elmer K. Shaub of the 
fourth. 

The classes have named their trees as follows: In 
the Girls’ school—Bryant, by the first class; the Cary 
Sisters, two Japan gingko trees at the middle entrance 
to the yard, by the second, Alice onthe right as you 
enter, and Phoebe on the left; Longfellow by the 
third, and Whittier by the fourth. In the 
school— Robert E. Pattison, first Arbor Day Gover- 
nor, by the first class, in open space to right of en- 
trance; E. E. Higbee, first Arbor Day Superintend- 
ent, by the second, in open space to left of entrance ; 
O. W. Holmes by the third, and William Penn by the 
fourth. Other trees were also named by the teachers 
in honor of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Washington 
Irving, Sir Walter Scott, Bayard Taylor, and Thomas 
H. Burrowes. 

The trees planted include two sugar maples, one 
Norway maple, two horse chestnuts, one white 
spruce, one hemlock spruce, one white pine, three 
sweet-gum (Liguidambar styriciflua) and two Japan 
gingko (Salisburia adiantifolia). Shrubs were also 
planted on the grounds, and, as the season advances, 
the ampelopsis, buth Vechit and Quinguefolia (Vir- 
ginia Creeper) will be planted on the front and about 
the sides and rear of the building. Preparation was 
made last fall for this planting of trees, shrubs and 
vines, some fifty cart-loads of poor clay having been 
dug out and replaced by garden mould. It is hoped 
that the work of to-day may add constantly-increas- 
ing attractions to the High School building and 
grounds for the next half-century or more. 


Boys’ 


SOME TREES OF LOCAL INTEREST. 

We need to have, on our streets, more landmarks 
in the way of trees, beautiful or grand or rare. Some 
that we already haVe are of more than passing inter- 
est. The noblest tree in Lancaster is probably an 
American elm within a stone’s throw of where we 
are now celebrating our first Arbor Day. It was 
brought from Cedar Hill, on the Conestoga, by Mr. 
George Stauffer, who was high constable in 1824, 
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when Nathaniel Lightner was Mayor, and has prob- 
ably been standing for sixty years where we now see 
it. The white pine in St. James’ churchyard is the 
finest of its kind in the city, and as we enjoy it we 
can almost understand why, of all trees in the wide 
world, it was the favorite of Bayard Taylor, the noted 
traveler. This tree, and another of the same species, 
were brought from the vicinity of Wilkes-Barre by the 
late Bishop Bowman some forty or more years ago, 
when rector of the old parish. On Dr. Atlee’s pave- 
ment on Duke street there stands a noble sycamore ; 
near the corner of Shippen and East King streets, the 
Pawlonia; a very fine specimen of the white birch 
stands in the yard of the late Rev. J. G. Fritchey, on 
West Chestnut street; a peculiar variety of maple, 
much admired for its dense foliage and symmttrical 
shape, as seen on the southeast corner of Prince and 
German, on the grounds of Cotton Mill No. 1, was 
brought from Philadelphia about 1848 or earlier by 
Mr. Jacob Benedict, who bought it from a gentlemen 
by whom it had been imported from France along 
with other trees. We are told also by Mr. John H. 
Baumgardner, that the fine maple on the corner of 
Duke and Walnut streets, which seems to be of the 
same species, was brought from Philadelphia at the 
same time, a companion tree to that just mentioned. 
On the corner of Prince and Chestnut, north of the 
old ** Lancasterian” school, there are perhaps a dozen 
flourishing elms that were planted forty years ago by 
Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes—but one of the many 
good works of this far-sighted man, to whom the 
great State of Pennsylvania owes perhaps a larger 
debt of gratitude than to any man alive to-day within 
her borders. On the Franklin grounds, corner of 
West Chestnut and Charlotte streets, which were 
planted by Mr. F. J. Kramph some thirty years ago, 
there is a choice variety of trees, some of which were 
imported from Germany. Het 
ing dogwood in the city, a rare specimen of oak with 
deep, mossy-cup acorn, a fine sweet-gum, conspicu- 


is the finest flower- 


] 


ous for its deeply-cleft beautiful leaf and rough corky 
bark. We plant three of these gums to day, as well 
as two Japan gingkos (jinkos), another rare but beauti- 
ful tree. Along the pavement in front of Cotton 
Mill No. 2, Mr. S. S. Spencer, years ago, planted a 
fine row of sugar maples, which have long been the 
most attractive feature of that busy locality. The 
campus of Franklin and Marshall College has upon 
it many fine trees; and the cemeteries would make 
good their claim to respectful notice had we time to 
consider it in this hurried glance at “the situation.”’ 

The moral of the story is that the planting of trees 
in a city for shade and for ornament is a very good 
begun to find out— 

in impressing the 


thing—how good we have only 
and Arbor Day will aid greatly 
salutary lesson. 

As to fruit trees: Some traveler tells of a country 
yr plum, pear orapple, 


i 


where, if one be eating peach 
as he passes along, he stops to plant the seed, and 
fruit ripens in abundance by the wayside. That 
happy land must be Arcadia! But as the world 
grows more thoughtful and less selfish, this habit of 
good-natured souls will spread beyond its present 
limits into areas that shall broaden more and more 
until the world may one day realize the full fruitage 
looked for in its millennial time. 


This was followed by the ringing chorus, 


‘Woodman, Spare that Tree ;’’ after which 
each class took the place previously as- 
signed it onthe school grounds, where the 
trees had been properly set while the exer- 
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cises were in progress in the building. As 
the Principal passed from ‘tree to tree, the 
representative of the class, saying, ‘‘ The 
class of 
-———,”’ threw some shovelfuls of earth 
about the roots, and the pleasant formalities 
were over. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHUVOLS. 


The programmes and reports of addresses 
made at a number of the primary and sec- 


ondary schools, are also given as matter of 


general educational interest. Lack of space 
prevents more extended notice. In addition 
to the schools here named, appropriate exer- 


cises were had at all the remaining schools of 


the city. Formal addresses were delivered 
at the Ann Street School by John A. Coyle, 
Esq.; at Manor Street School, by J. W. 
Byrne, Esq.; Prince and Chestnut, by Rev. 
Thomas Thompson; Rockland Street, by 
Rev. C.L. Fry ; South Prince, by Rev. J. Y. 
Mitchell ; and at Strawberry Street by Rev. 
H. Hamilton. 


THE JAMES STREET SCHOOLS. 


The exercises at the West James street 
school began at 8 a. m., all the pupils of the 
four rooms gathering in Miss Emma Powers’ 


room. The programme was as follows: 


Prayer—Rev. E. L. Reed 
Song by the schools—Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple Tree.”’ 
Recitation—‘‘ Song of the Beautiful Trees’’—Frank Eaby, 
of Miss Sener’s school 
Song—“ The Brave Old Oak,’’ by Miss Powers ar 
Downey’s boys and girls 
Recitation—‘‘ A Glorious Tree is the ( 
Katie Roth, of Miss Carter’s school, 
Address by Marriott Broscius, Esq 
Song—*' Beautiful Spring Time,” 
Powers and Downey’s school 
Reading—‘‘ How the Poem’ Woodman, Spare that 
written.’” Walter B. McCaskey, of Miss Powers’ scl 
Song—‘* Woodman, Spare that Tree,’’ by the school 
Recitation—*‘ When We Plant the Tree,”’ by C: 
of Miss Powers’ school. 
Song—* Come to the Old Oak Tree,”’ | 
of Misses Powers’, I . oO 
Recitation—*‘ The Ivy Green,’” by Harry Myers, 
Downey’s school 
Song— “* America,”’ by all the schools 


After the exercises the children marched 
down stairs to the yard, where the trees 
were planted, oak, maple and poplar, and 
the exercises closed with the doxology. 


d Miss 


ay Old Oak,’”’ by 


hy 


of Miss 


SOUTH DUKE STREET SCHOOLS. 

The exercises of the South Duke street 
schools were held in the secondary school, 
R. S. Gates principal. Flags and ever- 
greens added their attraction to grace the 
occasion. The exercises were commenced 
atg a.m., and the following is the pro- 
gramme. 


Scriptural reading by Rev. Dr. Shumaker. 
Prayer by Rev. Dr. Greenwald 

Remarks by Rev. Dr. Shumaker 

Arbor Day address by Marriott Brosius 

Recitations by pupils of Miss Bundell’s primary school. 
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Recitation—* Little by Little,’”’ Lula Fiss, Flora Kurtz 
Maud Allies 
** The Flower,” Alice Clark. 
** Woodman, Spare that Tree,’’ Crecie Warren 
‘The Golden Apple,”’ Lola Strachan 
Song—** Woodman, Spare that Tree,’’ by th 
Ini g's primary x hool: 
itation—** Woodman, Spare That Tr 
ar Smith, John Romfort, Charles Hauff 
hat the Tree Said,’’ Fanny Rotharmel, Lillie Gable, 
he Skeen, Maggie Miley, Katie Kahler 
Che Planting of the Tree,’’ Gracie | 
tha Givler, Myrtie Ball, Sue Deichler, 
ome to the Old Oak Tree,”’ by 
condary school : 
“Charter Oak,’’ Bertha Abele; ‘‘ Willow 
Herr; ‘‘ Longfellow,’’ Lizzie Doebler; ‘‘ Elm 
Caldwell; ‘‘ Woodman, Spare That Tree,” 
Recitations—Ameha Maulick, Alice Hauff; 
** Grace Steigerwalt; ‘‘ The Monarch Oak,” 
Young Oak Tree, borence Diehl ; 
fettig; ‘‘ The Planting of the Apple 


pupils of Miss 


, Arthur Ball, 


x, David Mussel- 
Annie Powell. 
pupils of Miss 


ie Spurrier; ‘‘ The 


‘ The Live Oak,’’ Emma 
Tree,’’ Maggie Heim 
By pupils of Mr. Gates’ Boys’ Secondary 
Spare that Tree,’’ Wilmer Kurtz, Charles 
Buckius, Charles Leonard. 
‘*A Song for the Beautiful Tree,’’ Josey 
Moedinger, Walter Watson ; ‘‘ The Forest af 
Prayer, Rev. E. Meister. 


: Woodman, 
Eichler, Walter 


Mellen, Harry 
n A. Sprenger 


The following is a report of the remarks 
of Marriott Brosious, Esq., at the above- 
named schools: 


ARBOR DAY THOUGHTS. 


You look as bright and as joyous, my dear 
young friends, as the first sweet flowers of 
Spring. Your sunny faces are as variegated 
and beautiful as an autumnal forest in a 
golden sunrise; and as you sang that beau- 
tiful song of the trees, you seemed as happy 
as the morning stars when they sang to- 
gether. And this is well, for it is Arbor 
Day, and the trees themselves are clapping 
their hands for joy, and the birds are car- 
oling their thanksgiving that ruthless man 
has returned to his senses, and begun the 
restoration of the temple of nature which 
he has been for years so thoughtlessly de- 
spoiling. 

The lessons of Arbor Day are not con- 
fined to instruction in forestry. It is well 
to know that forests promote rainfall, re- 
tain moisture, act as reservoirs to feed the 
springs, nourish vegetation, temper the 
summer’s heat and break the blasts of win- 
ter. But he who in the love of nature turns 
a listening ear to the voices of the trees, 
will learn nobler lessons than these, and 
derive more elevating instruction in the 
higher kingdom of moral forestry. If ‘‘the 
groves were God’s first temples,’’ the trees 
were man’s first teachers. When men dwelt 
in nature’s primitive wildness, they found 

tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

What is there in the realm of nature, that 
possesses more human qualities than trees? 
You can fall in love with them, make them 
your friends and playmates, admire them in 
their youth, and venerate them in their age. 
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In story and song they have been the con- 
stant subject of personification, and supplied 
a wealth of figures from which rhetoric has 
gathered her richest stores. They have 
stood for every emotion of the heart, and 
every attribute of the mind, from the incon- 
solable grief of the weeping willow, on 
whose boughs the heart-broken, exiled and 
desolate still hang their harps, to the grand- 
est attainment of human power, symbolized 
in the giant oak enthroned as the monarch 
of the forest. 

There are times, too, when we feel a keen 
sense of our nearness to them, and our fel- 
lowship with them. Go into the grove in 
the spring-time, when the trees are in their 
first flush of leafy vigor and beauty, jubilant 
with life, and you feel a sense of brother- 
hood ; your first impulse is to salute them 
with a ‘‘Good-morning,’’ and inquire for 
their health and friends; and as they bow 
their heads in the summer breeze, you are 
at a loss to know whether they are saluting 
each other with a holy kiss, or greeting you 
with a nod of welcome. 

When overtaken by a storm, you seek an 
asylum under some noble oak, which lifts 
its proteeting arms and spreads its shelter- 
ing boughs to give you a sanctuary from 
the fierce winds and driving rain, what a 
sense of gratitude you feel toward that tree, 
as something kind and human in the be- 
stowal of its generous shelter! And in the 
summer heat, when the earth is parched in 
the sun’s fierce blaze, and the air hot and 
stifling, what in all nature is so lovely and 
refreshing as the cool spots of earth kissed 
by the shadow of a great tree? What a 
refreshment and relief it brings—‘‘like the 
dew of heaven upon the bosom of the 
desert.’ 

So you see t 
gestion. 


his planting-day is full of sug- 
The imagination of youth is like 
the ingenious trinket of the Persian Prince, 


that, opening at the touch of a spring, 
contained a tent of marvelous construction, 
which, being spread in the nursery, was just 
large enough to cover the children at play, 
but opened in the Council Chamber, would 
shelter the king and all his cabinet; and 
spread on the field of battle, all the armies 
of the king could stand beneath its canopy. 
It was a thing of boundless expansion. So 
your imaginations are capable of unfolding 
and taking in the lessons alike of a fig and 
a forest—a mite and a mountain. The 
planting in the soil will suggest to your 
minds what you are planting in the soul. 
You plant your tree to-day, wondering what 


ARBOR DAY THOUGHTS. 
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and what kind of tree it will be fifty years 
hence—your parents have planted you in 
the wholesome soil of these schools, and 
they too wonder what kind of trees you will 
be twenty years hence. This depends 
largely upon the kind of, a tree you select 
for your exemplar, and the steadfastness 
with which you emulate its example. 

From men the world expects fruit. The 
leafy but fruitless tree is at a discount in the 
markets of mankind. It was such a tree 
that provoked from our Saviour that signal 
rebuke to all shams and pretences, in those 
memorable words, ‘‘No man eat fruit of 
thee hereafter forever.’’ ‘This blast of con- 
demnation from holy lips withered and 
blighted unto death the useless but preten- 
tious tree. So, men of strong promise but 
feeble performance, great in show but little 
achievement, fruitful in pretences but bar- 
ren in deeds, never earn the world’s re- 
spect, but its curse instead, under which, 
sooner or later, they wither and die. 

In the Bank of England they have a very 
ingenious instrument for weighing coins. 
Each coin in its turn up a tube, at 
the top of which it pauses an instant and is 
weighed. If good, it drops into a receiver 
on one hand ; if bad, it to the other: 
Every coin that does not come up to the 
standard weight is cast aside and rejected. 

So every boy who grows to manhood is 
subjected to a weighing machine, and if he 
does not come up to the standard he is cast 
aside asof no value. Then, boys, in all your 
planting do not forget to plant manly quali- 
ties. Grow the timber needed in the 
world’s markets. Cultivate fruitful trees in 
the fertile soil of your minds. Let honor, 
virtue, industry, firmness, courage, gener- 
osity, piety, and every elevating principle, 
grow as thick as forest trees, on the plains, 
highlands, and mountain your 
lives 

And, girls, you too may find an example 
among the trees you plant to-day. Behold 
the evergreen, the emblem of constancy. 
It never veils its cheery face. It dances 
with joy, and sparkles with gladness, the year 
round. What a lovely character it presents 
for your example! Who does not love the 
little girl who never loses the joy of her 
heart, the gladness of her face, and that per- 
ennial green of amiability which makes 
every one happy about her. See how gen- 
tle, tender, thoughtful, bright and sunny 
she is, with her voice pitched in the major 
key, discoursing the music of good cheer to 
all about her. When. she grows to woman- 


passes 


goes 


ummits of 


future, fair or foul, will attend its growth, | hood nocalamity can crush her spirit or mar 
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the beauty of her character. If she is over- 
taken by an unkind fate, her brightness and 
loveliness will increase, as the hard circum- 
stances and sharp adversities of life thicken 
around her. She will be like some aromatic 
plants, which, the more they are bruised 
and crushed the more they diffuse their 
balmy sweets. For such women the world 
pays a great price. In these enriching quali- 
ties be as constant as the evergreen. Never 
let. your amiability forsake you; bind it 
about your necks, braid it in your hair, 
wreath it in your smiles, plant it and culti- 
vate it in the sunny gardens of your heart, 
that your souls too may have their Arbor 
Day. 

The leaves of the silver maple you plant 
to-day, have their silver side: so likewise 
have your characters. Let me pray you, 
wear your silver side toward your fellows. 
Let your silver lining be on the outside, and 
you cannot fail to be the pride of your 
teachers, the joy of your parents, and a 
blessing to mankind. 


THE NEW STREET SCHOOLS. 


The exercises at the New Street School be- 
gan at 9 a. m., and were held in Miss Emma 
V. Baker’s school, the pupils of Miss Car- 


} 


penter, Miss Smith, and Miss Bushong gath- 


ering there. The room was decorated with 
cut flowers and potted plants, and above the 
blackboard was a picture of Governor Patti- 
son, framed with flags, while below it was a 
copy of the Arbor Day Proclamation. The 
programme of exercises was as follows : 


Reading of Se riptures and prayer by Rev. ¢ 

Song—‘* Snow Drop," by smaller pup 
ter’s and Bushong’s schools 

Address by Dr. J. P. Wickersham 

Song—* O Come to the Old Oak Tree,’’ by 1 
Baker's and Miss Smith’s schools. 

Reading—“ Forest Hymn,’’ Katie Smith, of 
sc hool 

Recitation—‘‘ The Ivy Green,”’ by Charles Macaste 
Smith's school 

Reading—‘‘ Forest 
sec hool 

Song—*‘ Swinging ‘Neath the 
schools 

Address—Supt. R. K. Buehrle. 

Naming of the trees and appropriate sentiment 
Misses Carpenter's and Bushong’s schools 

Recitation—‘‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree,”’ 
field, of Miss Baker’s school 

Patriotic Song—‘* National Hymn,”’ by all the pupils 


I 


lrees,”” Mary Miley, of Miss Bal 


by pupils of 


Annie R 


Three fine maple trees and two vines were 
planted in the grounds, and a pretty feature 
of the exercises was the naming of these trees 
and vines by little children, as follows : 


Charles Stewart: ““Otree! I name thee Thad- 
deus Stevens. Be thou, like him, a friend of the 
friendless. Stretch out thy branches and yield grate- 
ful shade to those for whom he labored.’ 

Francis Mundorf: “O tree! I name thee James 
Pyle Wickersham. May your shade in future years 
be as grateful as the light which has been kindled by 
him in whose honor you have been named.”’ 
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Enos Simmons: “ O tree! I name you Robert K. 
Buehrle. Grow in strength and usefulness, even as 
he in in whose honor you are named has led us to in- 
crease in knowledge.” 

Harry Fentman: “ O vine! whom I name Wilham 
Cullen Bryant, grow and flourish to rejoice the hearts 
of this ‘and coming generations, even as he whose 
name you bear, beautifies their souls with his golden 
thoughts.” 

Edith Maurer : “O vine! I name you Charles Dick- 
ens. So cling and creep to this thy support as the 
memory of him, in whose honor you are named, en- 
twines itself in our hearts.” 

The following is a brief report of the re- 
marks of Dr. Wickersham to the pupils of 
the school. 

DR. WICKERSHAM. 


This is Arbor Day. What does Arbor 
Day mean? You are about to plant trees 
in your school grounds, and I understand 
that some of you have planted trees at 
home. ‘This is right, but Arbor Day means 
much more than a day for planting trees— 
it means a resolve to care for the trees after 
they are planted, to increase our knowledge 
of the plant-world, to love better than here- 
tofore trees and flowers. I have known 
trees to be planted on school grounds, and 
then have seen them broken down and de- 
stroyed. This I trust will not be the case 
with your trees, or any of the trees planted 
on this beautiful spring day. Then, you 
will find many things concerning trees and 
flowers that it will be pleasant for you to 
know, and that will increase your love for 
them. 

You know there are many kinds of trees— 
how many of you can name twenty kinds? 
How many a hundred kinds? I would like 
to see you try. 

What is the use of trees? 
For shade? for building? for fuel? 
else? How many know? 

The parts of trees—can you name them? 
Roots, trunk, branches, leaves, blossoms, 
fruit—you know them all, do you not? 

Trees are sometimes very small, and they 
are sometimes very large. ‘There is a spe- 
cies of willow that is only an inch or two 
in height, and the largest of the great trees 
in California was forty feet in diameter, 
forty feet across the stump, and four hun- 
dred feet in height—more than twice as 
high as the steeple of the old Lutheran 
church. 

You know that trees grow; let me tell 
you that trees eat, drink, breathe, circulate 
blood, digest food, and sleep, very much as 
you and I do. Every little root in the 
ground has a mouth at the end of it with 
which it sucks in its food. ‘Trees drink by 


REMARKS OF 


Can you tell? 
What 
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means of their leaves. Have you ever 
noticed when the rain begins to fall after a 
season of dry weather, that the leaves of 
certain trees turn upside down that they 
may drink in the drops of water as they 
come down? ‘Trees drink mainly with the 
under side of their leaves. You have all 
seen grape vines cut in the spring, or holes 
bored into a sugar maple tree, and you 
know what follows. The fluid that runs 
out is the tree’s blood. You can bleed a 
tree to death. Trees also, as I have said, 
breathe, sleep, digest food; but you must 
study botany before you can understand 
these matters. 

Now, will you promise me to take good 
care of the trees you have planted? If so, 
raise your hands. All up! That’s right. 
I have nothing more to say. 


SOUTH MULBERRY STREET SCHOOLS. 


By 8 o’clock the schools on South Mul- 
berry street, taught by Prof. Carl Ma‘z, and 
those of Miss Musser and Miss Guthrie, met 
in the above-named gentleman’s building. 
The room was neatly decorated for the oc- 
casion with flowers, plants, pictures, etc. Be- 
sides the large number of visitors present there 
were also Messrs. Darmstetter, Oblender, 
Schwebel, and Ochs, members of the school 
board. ‘The programme, which was varied, 
reflects much credit on the management and 
all who participated. 
which Prof. Matz is leader, was present and 
their singing contributed much to the inter- 
est of the exercises. The singing by the 
pupils of Prof. Matz’s school, which is the 
German-English school of the city, was 
also the subject of special remark. ‘The fol- 
lowing was the programme of exercises : 


Psalm Ixv. by Rev. F. P. Mayser, of Zion’s Lutheran 
church 
Prayer, by Rev. C 


L. Fry, of the Trinity Lutheran church. 
Song—‘‘ Swinging F 


‘neath the Old Apple Tree,’’ by the 
school 
German Recitation—Aus dem Walde—Geibel— Henry 
Kaudel 
Song—‘‘Im Wald 
Schools 
German Address, by Rev. F. P. Mayser. 
Song—Abschied vom Walde’’—Mendelssohn- Mznerchor 
Recitation in English—‘‘ Daisies and Buttercups,’’ by Mamie 
Brenner and Esbie Quade. 
Song—*‘ The Brave Old Oak,’’ by Prof. Matz’s school. 
Address in English, by Rev. C. L. Fry. 
Song—‘‘ Come to the Old O#k Tree,’”’ by the primary schools. 
Recitation—‘* Come to the Woodlands,’’ by Emma Shaefer. 
Song—Woodman, Spare that Tree,” by the schools. 


und auf der Haide,’’ by the German 


After these exercises were over the plant- 
ing of trees was next in order. Two trees 
were planted at the entrance to the yard of 
the secondary school, one by Lizzie Hoefel, 
and named Schiller, the other by Fernand 
Sylvester, named Goethe. In the yard of 
Miss Guthrie’s school two more trees were 
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THE SCHOOLS. 

The front of the Lemon street school 
building was tastefully decorated with flags 
and bunting ; exercises began at 11 o’clock. 
As none of the rooms in the building are 
large enough to hold the 400 pupils of the 
school, the exercises were held in the main 
hall below, where a stage had been erected 
at the eastern end, and an organ from Miss 
Zug’s school placed in position. The pro- 
gramme of exercises was as follows: 


LEMON STREET 


Prayer—Rev. Dr. J. Y. Mitche 
Song—‘‘Come to the Old 
Misses Matilda and Lola 
Mr. Stamy’s schools. 
Recitation—‘‘Tree 
Stamy’s school. 
Recitation—‘‘The Ivy Green,’’ by Minni 
M. Zug’s school 
Song—"“‘ Beautiful Springtime,’’ by the girl 
man’s and Miss M ] 


girls of 


*s and 


”* by boys and 
1 Mary Musselman 


Planting,’’ by f Mr. 


Miss 


Zug’s sch« is 
Recitarion—*‘ Planting of the Apple Tree,’’ | 
of Miss Musselman’s school 
Recitation—‘‘What Are We Sowing?’’ by 
Miss L. 2 
Song—‘*The Brave Old Oak,’’ by bo 
Mr. Stamy’s schools. 
Address by Rev. J. Max Hark 
Song ‘Swinging 'Neath the Old Ap] ke 


Planting of trees and vines 


ug’s school 


Tree . 


Four maple trees and four vines, ivy and 
Virginia creepers, were planted. Miss 
Musselman’s school planted a tree, naming 
it William Cullen Bryant; Miss M. Zug’s 
school named their tree William Penn; 
Miss Lola Zug’s, James A. Garfield; and 
Mr. A. R. Stamy’s, U. S. Grant. 

The interesting address of Rev. J. Max 
Hark is given herewith in full: 

TREE-PLANTING CONSIDERED WITH REFER- 

ENCE TO ITS MORAL ASPECT. 


This day marks a positive and decided 
step forward in the advance of our State 


towards the highest civilization. Man’s 
really humane life begins when he first’ tears 
himself from out the bosom of nature, and 
stands forth conscious of an individuality 
separate from his mother. ‘That is its birth. 
In its childhood and youth it still is blindly 
dependent on nature. She bounteously fur- 
nishes food and shelter and warmth, and 
man unquestioningly accepts it all, giving 
in return nothing but ungrateful disobedi- 
ence and abuse. We have too long already 
lingered in this ‘‘ naughty boyhood’’ stage ; 
toolong have disregarded our loving mother’s 
laws, abused her gracious gifts, and wantonly 
defied her to her very face. And in noth- 
ing more so than in the ruthless and reckless 
waste and destruction of her forests and 
trees. Therefore has she commenced to 
punish us sorely, that by chastening she 
might bring us to a sense of our duty and 
obligations. Her drouths destroying our 


planted by Bessie Briggs and Amelia Keller. | crops, her floods sweeping away our farms 
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and villages and towns, her drying up of 
our springs and water courses, beating upon 
us with the blazing rays of her summer sun, 
and scourging us with her fiercest wintry 
blasts, have taught us the evil of our ways 
and made us feel the penalty of our disobe- 
dience. The exercises of to-day throughout 
this Commonwealth are a proof that, like the 
prodigal son of the parable, we at last have 
‘“come to ourselves,’’ to recognize that 
husks are not meant for us, and that comfort 
and plenty are in store if we will but retrace 
our steps and bring forth fruit meet for re- 
pentance. 

We have arrived at a stage 
mother can demand our protection in return 
for all her gifts and favors; where indeed 
the latter are no less needed and no 
freely given than before, but where the 
strong son must be grateful in return, and 
must fulfill his duties of full-grown sonship 
as well. More than this. As birth is separ- 
ation from the mother, so true manhood is 
their re-union. Civilization begins with 
separation from nature, and it is perfected 
by reunion with nature. But the reunion is 
on a higher plane and of a different charac- 
ter than before. And I know of no other 
means that shall as fully and generally bring 
us to this consummation as the 
trees, especially by the young, and their 
constant nurture and demands upon the in- 


where our 


less 


telligent care and sympathetic attention of 


our boys and girls. By this means will our 
mother nature not only be enabled to hold 
as close and essential a relation to us _physi- 
cally as before, but the still more subtle, 
profound and tender spiritual relation, as be- 
tween mother and son, will be consciously 
fostered, and its mutual benefits abundantly 
proved. ; 

She will have her youth renewed, and her 
beauty restored and enhanced. For trees 
and vegetation are the lungs of the earth. 
Through them she breathes. Destroy them, 
and she falls into consumption. Her vital 
fluids dry up. Her fountains, springs and 
streams disappear. Her soil becomes arid 
and unproductive; her temperature fickle 
and unequal; her atmosphere stale, stag- 
nant, impure, and unwholesoine. Give her 
plenty of trees and vegetation, and with 
new vigor and ungrudging bounty she will 
give us health, comfort and wealth; fresh 
air to breathe, plenty of water to drink and 
to irrigate our land, shade against the burn- 
ing sun and shelter from the icy storm, a 
richness and abundance of crops in her teem- 
ing fields and luxuriance of fruit in cluster- 
ing vines, wayside groves and heavy laden 
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| orchards and forests, that far outweigh in 
| value all the products of our mines of gold, 
and coal, and iron. Every tree we. plant 
and raise is an investment made in nature’s 
bank that will pay us compound interest 
even if we regard the material returns alone, 
the value in dollars and cents only. 

But isit not worth something too to re- 
store and add to the sum of nature’s beauty ? 
To cover her bald spots and hide the scars 
made by our thoughtless ingratitude, with 
verdure and luxuriance? ‘To make her fea- 
tures beautiful with the expression of lofty 
thoughts and lovely sentiments? Such are 
They are thoughts of God expressed 
They expressed his 
fatherly care and fore-sight when in the 
beginning, man formed, the 
Lord God made to grow out of the ground 
‘every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food.’’ The promised ae of 
Jesse,”’ and ‘‘the Branch ’’ that should be an 
ensign for the people, expressed his thoughts 
of mivation ae blessing that were intended 
forall men. ‘*The Vine’’ with its many 
branches expressed the thought of His up- 
lifting power and intimate union with all 
who will abide in Him. His thought of 
His church on earth He expressed in the 
mustard tree which grew to be ‘‘ the greatest 
among herbs,—so that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in the branches thereof.’’ 

nd finally when He would e xpress the high- 
est beauty and peace and infinite joy of the 
New Jerusalem, it was in ‘‘the tree of life 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruit every month; and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
Are there not just as sublime 
thoughts contained in the lofty oak, the 
spreading sycamore, the whispering pine ; 
in the maidenly pear tree veiled in pure 
white blossoms, and the matronly apple suf- 
fused with blushes sweet and delicate in 
spring? Else why does their majesty over- 
awe én d their beauty enchant us? Why in 
our deeper moods, when joy is too full for 
another even to understand it, do we find in 
the silent society of the trees in some favor- 
ite grove a subtle sympathy and glad com- 
panionship, a deep satisfaction, sueh as our 
fellow-men could not afford us? Is it not 
because thoughts are higher than 
man’s thoughts? Or why when the heart is 
heavy with grief, and the cup of sorrow too 
bitter to be shared with us by any mortal, 
do we find relief, comfort, strength and 
peace, in the shady solitude of the woods, 
under the outstretched arms of some great, 
pitying tree, such as the noisy world with- 


trees. 


in material form. 
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out could never give us? Did not the 
Saviour of men himself feel it in the hour of 
his bitterest agony?” When all the world 
but misunderstood and hated him, when 
even his chosen disciples could not enter 
into his heart’s grief, then he withdrew him- 
self, alone, into the seclusion of the olive 
grove of Gethsemane. As is beautifully ex- 
pressed by the late Sydney Lanier— 
Into the woods my Master went 
Clean forspent, forspent— 
Into the woods my Master came 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to him, 
The thorn-tree had a mind to him, 
When into the woods he came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And he was well content— 
Out of the woods my Master came 

Content with death and shame; 
When shame and death would woo him—last, 
From under the trees they drew him—last ; 
’Twas on a tree they slew him—last, 

When out of the woods he came. 


Ah, he understood the Father’s thought 
in the trees: they understood him. ‘That 
we do not do so more fully, is it not because 
so long we have looked at them only from 
afar, from without; because we have only 
used them, but not loved them? When 
once we shall have learned to care for them 
more, to nourish them, to feel for them, 
then perhaps will they also reveal themselves 
to us more plainly, and become our friends 
in a truer sense than merely to supply our 
physical, material wants, 

Certain it is that we miss their greatest 
benefits so long as we refuse to let them 
minister also to the higher spiritual part of 
And the latter they can only do if we 
take them into that more intimate compan- 
ionship which comes from constant atten- 
tion to them, watching, nourishing, caring 
for them. It is through this that they alone 
can exert their wholesome influence on our 
minds and characters, an influence far-reach- 
ing and important on our individual, social 
and national life. 

Apart from the specific lessons in practi- 
cal botany, horticulture, and agriculture, 
which every child must derive from the 
mere exercise of planting, caring for, and 
training a tree, how largely it can also be 
made to minister to the cultivation of the 
esthetic sense and taste! Companionship 
with beauty teaches us in what true beauty 
consists, and makes us love the beautiful 
wherever found. And in all the material 
universe, there is nothing more beautiful 
than a healthy, well-developed, symmetri- 
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cal tree. The study of such a tree is itself 
a lesson in art; as the planting of trees in 
artistic combinations and groupings, and 
with a view to the larger beauty of the land- 
scape, is the highest application of the art, 
and a blessing to the present and future gen- 
erations. In more senses than one, what- 
ever makes our land more beautiful, makes 
us love it more. 

The artistic planting of trees is there- 
fore an act of real patriotism. Not only 
because it enriches the country, nor only 
because it beautifies it; but because, as I 
believe, it is around the trees of our homes 
and their early associations, almost as much 
as around the hearth and fireside itself, that 
our affections are wont to cluster. The 
love of home is the foundation of the love 
of country. And the love of home means 
more than affection for the house that shel- 
ters us. As I look back and try to think 
what makes my heart cling so tenderly to 
the humble spot I call home, and what so 
often arouses in my breast those strange 
pangs and yearnings we name ‘‘ home-sick- 
ness,’’ I find that it is not only, nor even 
mainly, the house in which I spent my 
childhood days, nor yet mainly the old barn 
in which we boys used to play, but just as 
much that beautiful black-walnut tree back 
in the yard, tall, grac eful and wide-spread- 
ing, which twenty-five years ago I planted 
there. Just as much that grand old apple 
tree, older than the house itself, in whose 
branches we used to climb and perch and 
enjoy such rich feasts of the never-failing 
fruit. It is these I want to see again as 
much as the house itself. They belong to 
the idea of home. Without them the home 
would no longer be home. And scar« ely 
less integrally associated therewith is the 
memory of fully a dozen other trees in the 
neighborhood, which had grown up with 
me, knew me well, were my friends whom I 
can never forget, whom I shall ever love as 
belonging to and helping to constitute my 
boyhood’s home. 

We want more such tree-friends and com- 
panions for the hearts of our boys and girls 
to cluster around and cling to in every yard 
and garden, on every roadside, and in every 
field, of our land, that this country may be- 
come more and more truly the home of its 
inhabitants, that they may cleave to it, love 
it, live and labor, and, if need be, fight and 
die for it. 

Finally, the planting and culture of trees, 
particularly by the young, 1s a direct train- 
ing of their characters in a direction sorely 
needed, and never more so than at the pres- 
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ent time. Too much of the training gained 
by experience in society and business is one 
that makes for narrowness and selfishness. It 
is work forself, quick profits for self,all for self, 
no matter what becomes of others. It is most 
fatal in its effect on the character, dwarfing, 
poisoning, killing all that is generous, noble 
and Christ-like. Tree-planting is not only 
for self. It is more for others. It is most 
for the benefit of future generations. It is 
a morally wholesome and much-needed ex- 
ercise. Let them therefore diligently plant 
and care for trees, and learn from it that we 
have duties to our fellow-men that must be 
performed, and duties we owe to the future 
as well as the present ; and that these duties 
are not irksome but pleasant, and this work 
not useless but the most noble and manful 
that can be done. If for no other benefit 
than as a lesson in practicing the golden 
rule to do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us, ‘‘ Arbor Day”’ is to be 
hailed and encouraged, as a step towards 
that higher civilization where this rule shall 
be paramount, -and a preparation for the 
perfection of Heaven, where love and service 
of others is the highest bliss and the glory 
of men and angels alike. 
WEST CHESTNUT STREET SCHOOLS. 

At two o’clock in the afternon the exer- 
cises were held at the West Chestnut street 
schools, W. H. Levergood, Clara O. 
Spindler, and Emily Suydam _ principals. 
The scholars of Mr. Levergood’s school 


planted a tree and named it in honor of 


Supt. R. K. Buehrle. The tree planted by the 
pupils of the primary schools was in honer 
of William Cullen Bryant. Miss Spindler’s 
school, where the exercises were held, was 
tastefully trimmed with flags, flowers and 
evergreens. ‘The programme was : 

Song—*‘ America.”’ 

Reading of Scriptures and Prayer—Rev. F. A. Gast. 

Recitation—"* Planting of the Apple Tree,’’ Katie Zook, Cora 
Harnish, Mami izzie Groff, Mamie Resh, Lizzie 
Davis and Zillah Cummings 

Song—** Swinging 'Neath the Old Apple Tree 

Recitation—‘* An April Day,’’ Edwin Bookmyer. 

Song—‘* Woodman, Spare that ‘Tree.”’ 

Recitation—'* Forest Hymn,’’ E. L. Roy 

Recitation—‘‘ Monarch Oak.’” Edgar Thompson. 

Seng—"* Brave Old Oak.’’ 

Address—‘' Rev. C. Elvin Houpt 

Recitation——** Song of the ‘Trees,"’ Mattie Pendergast, Ada 
Huber, Hiram Herr, Olive Dougherty and May Baker 

Song—‘‘ Come to the Old Oak Tree."’ 


We present a somewhat condensed report 


of Rev. Mr. Houpt’s address : 
GOD'S TREES. 


Reese, 


To do good to others is God-like! 

God is a great housekeeper. He is land- 
lord of all the varieties of life. In na- 
tional science, among the grown-up boys 
and girls, there is one department known as 


| May, 


| political economy, which’ is only another 


way of saying good national housekeeping. 
The wise, good God supplies us with all the 
materials we need, gives us the power to 
use them and says not only ‘‘ Increase and 
multiply,’’ but also ‘‘ Replenish the earth; ’’ 
by enlarging and multiplying the resources of 
the earth, the means of our support. Here 
He shows us that in our social life one 
individual must live for the sake of others. 

God’s resources are very abundant. This 
is plain as we walk among the trees of the 
forest. ‘The boy draws an acorn or a nut 
from his pocket and presses it under his 
shoe into the soft mossy earth, or sets out 
carefully, with all the clinging rootlets, a 
tree that has begun to sprout. The buds 
yawn open, the leaves of the’ infant mon- 
arch stretch and unfold, the life within it 
awakes, it grows, it sends forth its living 
beauty, it blesses the world, its fruits are its 
gratitude. 

And see where the tree that has grown 
has fallen—how the old life, unconquered 
and undaunted, has shot forth new buds that 
were only waiting the opportunity to be 
sent forth, obedient to the law of their 
structure, to renew the vigor of that power 
within, and again to bless man. God needs 
the trees. It is ‘‘the Lord’’ that ‘‘ hath need 
of them.’’ In good housekeeping each part 
of the work helps every other part. Thus 
in God’s economy each tree, with uplifted 
arms, seems to say to us, ‘*God needs me”’ ; 
and we, like the trees, may have the honor, 
(if we help the trees to grow, if we ‘‘cast 
our bread upon the waters,’’ as all Egypt 
does its planting during the inundation of 
the Nile,) of carrying on the work of the 
Lord. 

It is not merely the privilege and the op- 
portunity of setting out a single tree here 
and there that brings us together to-day ; 
it is the lesson of habit. ‘That we should 
cultivate a spirit of helping Nature in every 
possible way, not only to-day but always, at 
every step through life, is a most useful 
lesson. 

There is need of new trees. The old 
survive but for a time in this changeable 
world, and life and vigor are transferred 
withal in tiny golden vessels from one body 
to another. In the old forests the destruc- 
tion of the trees has made many a sad con- 
dition, by destroying the equilibrium of the 
forces at work. And if the old trees were 
necessary for man’s use, the new will be 
also in their day. 

There is great need of vegetation in set- 


| tled communities, not only as absorbents of 
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the noxious gases produced by fires, animal 
life and the process of decay, but also by 
the healthful shade they bestow in hot cli- 
mates. The oldest living city, Damascus, 
it is said, is beautiful in the highest degree. 
‘¢ The bright buildings sparkling beneath a 
Syrian sun, rise out of a sea of various tint- 
ed foliage, while all around extend charm- 
ing gardens, rich cornfields, blooming or- 
chards.’’ The streets are often a bower 
from side to side. In the town of Deer- 
field, Massachusetts, is a glorious avenue of 
elms whose branches meet each other far 
overhead, and bless the weary, wandering 
traveler with their beneficence of shade. 
An old man, blind and humble, was till his 
death honored, visited, and regarded as the 
very ‘‘ father of the village,’’ because, in his 
boyhood days, he set out these once tiny 
shoots. In new prairie land the same rule 
holds good. What was once a dry plain be- 
comes a rich and luxuriant orchard, with vast 
possibilities of increase and abundant reward 
in the future. 

Trees, especially when planted in forests, 
distribute and increase the moisture in the 
lower air. Along the lines of the Northern 
Pacific Railway triple rows of cotton-woods 
have been set at many points, having an in- 
terspace of one hundred feet, to serve as 
breakers for the wind and drift of the great 
storms that fill, often level with the margins, 
the cuttings and embankments, thus pre- 
venting great losses of time, life and mater- 
ial. What national wealth springs up with 
the growth of trees and forests! Many 
countries of the earth might be suggested as 
illustrations of this. Increase of water sup- 
ply, timber, fruit, shade and ornaments, all 
fellow with the growth of a good tree, to- 
gether with the fertilization of the soil. 

The trees are also the means of health not 
only from the vast variety of medical store 
they contain in root, sap, fibre, leaf, but 
also from the fact that the very breezes that 
blow over our forests and gardens become 
sifted of the malarial influences they contain, 
while withal they bring to us a bouquet of 
the choicest fragrance. 

How grand and stately is the forest under 
the sway of the breezes! How beautiful 
the broad ranks they spread! They seem 
to file before us like an advancing army 
with wide-waved banners, their arms and 
robes rustling. And what a grateful, rest- 
ful blessing is the shade of such a tree, as 
we lie beneath its mighty branches upon 
some mossy tuft! What wonder then that 
the groves, teeming with life and lifting 
their groined arches, were the natural places 
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for the earliest worship among our ances- 
tors, and suggested, (as they even gave their 
mossy trunks to become, ) the grand columns 
and vaulting of the cathedrals that have suc- 
ceeded them upon the same sites. 

The life of the tree is a benediction: 
standing, as it does, and affording home and 
shelter for the birds and beasts and tiny in- 
sects, it can grandly and nobly bestow upon 
the earth, and air, and man, the surplus bless- 
ings it freely gives. ‘Thus does it teach us 
of the work of Him whose symbol is that 
Tree of Life, ‘‘ the leaves whereof are for 
the healing of the nations;’’ whose work is 


the growth of love in every human soul. 


ARBOR DAY AT MILLERSVILLE. 


This was a red-letter day for the State 
Normal School at Millersville. Governor 
Pattison and members of the Legislature 
arrived in Lancaster at noon, and were re- 
ceived by a committee of trustees of the 
Normal School. The party consisted of the 
following gentlemen: Governor Pattison, 
Senators John E. Reyburn, of Philadelphia, 
Chairman of the Appropriation Committee 
of the Senate; John M. Stehman, of Lan- 
caster; J. G. Hess, of Northumberland ; 
Samuel Wagner, of Cumberland; J. H. 
Ross, of York; A. Harlan, of Chester. 
Representatives Dr. S. T. Davis, of Lancas- 
ter; Wm. H. Brosius and M. S. Heidel- 
baugh, of the Southern District of Lancaster 
county, and Samuel Isenberg, of Blair; and 
Chief Clerk of the Senate, T. B. Cochran, 
of Lancaster. They were driven from the 
train to the Stevens House, where dinner 
was served, after which they were taken in 
carriages to Millersville, being accompanied 
by the following gentlemen: Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, Hon. J. B. Livingston, Messrs. 
George K. Reed, John B. Warfel, A. J. 
Frantz, J. B. Martin, J. M. W. Geist, H. 
M. Mayer, Sam. Matt Fridy, W. U. Hen- 
sel, and Supts. M. J. Brecht and R. K. 
Buehrle. 

Arriving at the school they met witha 
warm welcome from the faculty and more 
than five hundred students gathered on the 
campus to greet them. After a short, in- 
formal reception the company, at 2.30 p. 
m., at the ringing of the bell, marched to a 
spot near the monument, where, in a hole 
dug to receive it, State Supt. Higbee set a 
stout young oak tree, shoveling the earth 
about its roots, puddling and packing it. 
The tree was then formally named ‘‘E. E. 
Higbee,’’ by Principal Shaub, who ex- 
pressed the hope that it would live, flourish 
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and perpetuate its honored name. Moving 
to the other side of the grounds, in front of 
the girls’ building, another young oak was 
planted by Governor Pattison, and it was 
formally named ‘‘ Robert E. Pattison,’’ the 
Principal expressing the hope that it would 
live and flourish and always exert an influ- 
ence for good, as had the distinguished gen- 
tleman in whose honor it had been named ; 
to which the Governor gravely responded, 
‘*So mote it be.’’ 

The concourse then, at a second ringing 
of the bell, moved to the chapel, which was 
very soon filled. Here there were dis- 
tributed to the audience very beautiful sou- 
venirs of the occasion, in the shape of ele- 
gantly-printed programmes of the exercises, 
containing a copy of the Arbor Day procla- 
mation and happily-chosen prose and poeti- 
cal quotations appropriate to the occasion. 
The . large stage was tastefully decorated 
with ornamental and flowering plants. In 
the audience were many prominent citizens. 

The Normal School Choir sang the hymn, 
‘©When Trees are Crowned ;’’ after which 
Rey. J. P. Stein, of the Reformed church, 
Millersville, offered prayer. 

Prof. Shaub then made the opening ad- 
dress, dwelling upon the significance of 
Arbor Day, upon the utility as well as the 
zsthetic sentiment of tree-planting, and the 
benefit of close and loving intercourse with 
nature which the observance of days like 
this must foster and encourage. He warmly 
welcomed the Governor and other guests to 
the hospitalities of the institution. 


REMARKS OF PROF. B, F. SHAUB. 


Arbor Day means Tree day or Plant day. 
Many analogies in plant life and human life 


are suggested by the term plant. To the 
Greek the groves teemed with gods and 
goddesses, and almost every plant was 
typical of some force or spirit, or was the 
home of some deity. Tothe Scandinavian, 
existence was typified by the ash tree, 
Igdrasil, with its infinite conjugation of the 
verb fo do. ‘The versatile Hebrew psalmist 
represents man as a tree. ‘‘The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm tree.’’ ‘‘He 
shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon.”’ ‘He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of waters that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season.’’ The Master, Christ, was spoken 
of under the similitude of a Branch, a 
Sprout, a Root. Christ speaks of Himself 
as the True Vine, and of His people as 
branches thereof. 

Tree-life is so fine an emblem of human 
life that there is great temptation to dwell 
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upon the many and striking analogies sug- 
gested thereby. It is not my purpose to 
trace out these analogies this afternoon, nor 
shall I enter the field of sentiment, so rich 
and so inviting. I shall simply endeavor 
to give a brief answer to a query pro- 
pounded to me on several occasions since we 
determined to observe Arbor Day. Man is 
ever asking questions. In his normal con- 
dition he may be represented under the simi- 
litude of an interrogation point. And this, 
not because he is crooked, but because he 
denotes a query, is a query. The incurious 
man is ananomaly. The life-work of a true 
man is querying. He may be ‘‘a poor craw- 
ling worm of rule and rote,’’ yet he is 
ever seeking for the far; 
To-day with pap in mouth and throat, 
To-morrow measuring sun and star. 

To-day, he asks: What 
Day? ‘The teacher asks: Is it wise for me 
to turn aside from the consideration of 
Greek, Latin and other verbal roots, and 
study the roots of plants, their care and 
nurture? Is it wise for me to turn aside 
from the consideration of space and _ its 
measurements, to the contemplation of the 
living organisms in the vegetable world and 
to their interesting mathematical relations? 
Is it wise to lay aside pen and book and 
take up pick and spade and study Nature 
from the great book of Nature herself? 

To these queries our answer is an em- 
phatic, Yes! Sowe are assembled here this 
afternoon in obedience to the proclamation 
of our distinguished guest, the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and to that of our judicious 
and scholarly Superintendent Public 
Instruction, to do what we may to encourage 
the planting of trees, to’ disseminate infor- 
mation and develop enthusiasm concerning 
it, to protest against the wanton destruction 
of our forests, to incite to a study of nature, 
and to a love for agricultural pursuits, and 
to a perception and an appreciation of 
the beautiful as it is manifested in the great 
plant-world. 

The object of Arbor Day is, primarily, to 
plant trees ; secondarily, to talk and think 
about trees and other plants, until we shall 
become so possessed by the true idea of the 
day that we shall go from hence, preaching 
the gospel which has ever been proclaimed 
by tree and shrub and flower, viz., the gospel 
ot strength and beauty, of endurance and 
use, which ministers delight to man and 
beautifies the earth. 

Our late Minister to the Court of St. 
James says that no book gave him more 
real pleasure than White’s Natural History 


means Arbor 


of 
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of Selborne. At first he knew not the secret 
of its charm. But in later years, the charms 
of the book ever increasing, he began to 
detect the secret of its power. It took him 
out of doors. 
earth and of its flowers, full of the beauty and 


majesty of trees, the grace and tenderness of | 
shrub and vine, resonant with the music of 


the meadows and ‘the groves. It is the 
‘‘journal of Adam in Paradise.’’ By our 
exercises to-day, we would enter the groves 
themselves ; pluck flowers from the meadows, 
plant trees, shrubs and vines everywhere ; 
lay our head on Nature’s generous bosom, 
and listen to her quiet, mighty, persuasive 
and pervasive voice ; and rest our minds in 
the contemplation of Nature’s wonderful 
treasures ; praise our Maker for the beau- 
tiful palms, the magnificent cedars, the 
stately oaks, and all the thousand forms in 
which strength, dignity, humility and 
beauty are manifested in the vegetable 
world. 

These are some of the lessons which we 
would attempt to teach on this interesting 
occasion. We would teach them in the 
most impressive ways, objectively, abstractly, 
and concretely. But we can not /each you 
all things. The notion that you must be 
taught everything is pernicious—and as prev- 
alent as it is pernicious. Yet we would 
arouse your curiosity. We would excite 
you to earnest, thoughtful querying con- 
cerning plants and their economy. We 
would do this by hinting at their wonderful 
movements of leaf and flower and sap ; their 
exceedingly interesting mode of life, active 
in summer, suspended in winter, tenacious 
in the extreme, slumbering for thousands of 
years in the seed; their intense desire for 
light, turning ever to the sun, so that all 
may be regarded as heliotropes, teaching us 
to turn to the Sun of Righteousness ; their 
choice of food, some preferring sand, others 
clay, and yet others—as the oak—iron ; 
some using animal food, some as the mistle- 
toe, subsisting on others, and some, as the 
beautiful and interesting orchids, living, 
not like parasites, thieves on the substance 
of the tree they abide in, but bird-like lodg- 
ers in their branches, subsisting upon the 
‘‘viewless air.’’ We would hint that plants 
breathe for their own interests and for ours. 
The poisonous gas we exhale is somewhere 
utilized by them, converted into wood or 
flower or fruit, all for the use of man. 

Their longevity how great! The cypress 
5,000 years, the baobab 4,000. Trees co- 
eval with the pyramids! How sublime the 
thought! The oak 1,500 years. Walnut 


It is redolent of the scent of 
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goo. What mighty horologes these! How 
emphatically in their slow growth do they 
protest against ‘‘fast living ;’’ in their lon- 
gevity, how they emphasize the Tourgeeian 
doctrine of restfu/ activity. We worry our- 
selves to death. Our customs, our passions, 
our miseries, cut short our lives. Do we 
die, or do we commit suicide? Another 
query. Answer for yourselves. I am sure 
the tree, hoary with age, preaches with 
Paul, ‘‘ Do thyself no harm.”’ 

The old alchemists believed in the beauti- 
ful doctrine of the palingenesis of plants, 
or transformation from one state of existence 
to another. After destroying the flower by 
fire, they by a chemical process and applica- 
tion of warmth would cause to rise slowly 
and successively a delicate apparition of 
stalk and leaf and flower, faithful as the 
lovely transcripts of scenery reflected by the 
placid bosom of the pellucid lake. How beau- 
tifully this prefigures the resurrection. And 
what were the hamadryads of the ancients, 
the nymphs who were born with the trees, 
lived in them and died with them, but the 
imperfect personification of the spiritual prin- 
ciple which lies back of and conditions all 
life. To the imaginative and cultured Greek 
the trees and plants were all animated. They 
had their joys and sorrows, their activities 
and repose, their sleeping and waking, their 
hates and loves. For ‘‘a nymph had her 
abode under every rind. ‘To be sure she is 
there! Life is a very pretty nymph and 
we should love her wherever she is found.’’ 
To-day, we are able to grasp more clearly 
the profound spiritual truths which the 
material world is ever hinting at, and to 
disregard or to deny which would becloud 
the whole realm of truth, and lead only to 
confusion worse confounded. 

In concluding, let me recapitulate the 
lessons of the day. 1. To plant trees. 2. 
To care for trees. 3. To incite to study of 
forestry—a most important lesson. ‘There 
must be more study of it and more recita- 
tions. 4. To incite to study of botany. 
lead us to study 
and to love Nature. It were well to begin 
to love her early, so that to the extent 
to which she can, she may ‘‘satisfy us all 
our days.’’ Growing up with such disposi- 
tions and such aims, we shall, even in old 
age, live on in serene enthusiasm, and like 
the fine old man in Chaucer’s classic tale, 
who had nothing hoar about him but his 
locks, we shall remain adolescent to the last. 
Hear this fine old boy as he sings in cheer- 
iest tones and with all the fervor and 
abandon of youth: 


5. These lessons all will 
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‘‘ Tho’ I be hoar, I fare as doth a tree, 
It blosmeth ere the fruit ywoxen be, 
The blosmy tree is neither drie ne ded; 
I feel me nowhere hoar, but on the hed, 
My harte and all my limmes ben as green 
As laurel thro’ the year is ever to be seen.” 

Misses Maie Close and Lilian Knauss 
sang a duet, Geo. P. Morris’ ‘‘ Woodman, 
Spare That Tree;’’ music from Bellini’s 
opera, ‘‘ The Stranger.’’ 

State Supt. Higbee then spoke briefly, 
jocosely warning the students to watch well 
and tenderly care for the oaks planted to- 
day, if they expected their school to ‘‘ pass’”’ 
the coming State examination ; and when 
he was gone he hoped his oak would bear 
rich crops of acorns and afford shelter for 
the sap-suckers. He urged upon the future 
teachers the policy of taking their children 
out at least once a month in the milder sea- 
sons to study the secrets of nature and to 
learn the lessons of the fields and woods. 

‘¢ Sentiments,’’ consisting mainly of poetic 
quotations relating to the beauty and uses 
of trees, were then offered by Misses Neff, 
Kline, Wales, Bartine, Bell, Barnhart, 
Forbes, Jadwin and Landis, and Messrs. 
Burkholder, Getz, Phillips, Hertz, Wolf- 
gang, Foreman, Young and McComb. 

THE GOVERNOR’S AEDRESS. 

Miss Close having sung ‘‘ With Verdure 
Clad,’’ from Haydn’s oratorio of the ‘* Crea- 
tion,’’ and having responded to an encore, 
Governor Pattison was introduced and re- 
ceived with warm applause. After some 
humorous remarks, he passed to a considera- 
tion of the State’s legal holidays and their 
significance. To the present list—New 
Year, the day of resolutions; February 
twenty-second and its memories of Wash- 
ington; Decoration Day; Fourth of July, 
the anniversary of patriotism; Thanksgiv- 
ing, the festival of reverence; and Christ- 
mas the day of peace—it is now proposed 
to add Arbor Day. He traced the tree in 
history, since the day when the Lord planted 
a garden eastward in Eden, ‘‘ with trees 
pleasant to the sight and good for food.’ 
Abraham dwelt under the oaks of Mamre 
and pitched his tent amid the forest trees ; 
Deborah dwelt under the palm, and the 
cedars of Lebanon were a glory to the Jew- 
ish race forever. From out 
Northern Europe have proceeded the great 
peoples who overran the ancient civiliza- 
tions; and with the rise, the progress and 
development of forests have been closely 
associated the rise, the progress and decay 
of nations. 

With the destruction of forests have come 


| desolation and national decay. 
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It is the 
work of the highest civilization to restore the 
wasted timber lands. The primeval forests 
and luxuriant vegetation of America had 
been among its chief attractions to the new 
people. John Smith found them in Vir- 
ginia and to Wm. Penn they were among 
the best of Pennsylvania’s characteristics. 
The sun and rivers that were witnesses to 
his treaty under the elm are with us, but the 
third witness, the woods, has passed away. 
It is the purpose of Arbor Day to restore it, 
in some degree at least. ‘Then 95 per cent. 
of our lands were forest; 70 per cent. has 
since been cut away. 

Even in those days of timber plenitude 
Penn directed one-fourth to be retained in 
timber land. He imposed fines for the 
reckless cutting down of trees, and penalties 
for making fires in the woods. Science has 
demonstrated the utility of preserving at 
least one acre in four in forests, and that 
the ruthless waste of the timber lands will 
decrease the rainfall and dry up the foun- 
tains of our water supply. Nebraska and 
Kansas inaugurated Arbor Day to restore 
the waste and the privation of treeless lands. 
In thirteen years Nebraska has set out 420,- 
ooo acres of forest; Kansas has 200,000 
acres of forest. Such restoration is needed 
when it is remembered that 3,000,000 acres 
of woods are cut off annually in this coun- 
try, and in view of the countless uses of 
wood in the arts this exhaustion cannot go 
on forever without new supplies. 

In conclusion, he urged upon all citizens 
the importance of encouraging from year to 
year, an interest in Arbor Day, and he felt 
sure that if it was taken hold of by the mil- 
lion school children and the twenty thou- 
sand teachers of the Commonwealth, it 
could not fail to be a lasting institution and 
a permanent success. 

The Governor was heartily applauded ; 
and after Prof. Shaub had returned the 
thanks of the faculty to the visitors and to 
all who had helped to make the occasion a 
success, the choir sang sc A Song for the 
Oak,’’ and the audience was dismissed. 
The party of visitors was entertained at 
supper at the Normal; and about 6 p. m. 
left for Lancaster. 


ARBOR DAY IN COLUMBIA. 
Arbor Day was properly celebrated in 
Columbia, and the credit is due to the offi- 
cers of the school board, pupils, teachers 
and Superintendent of the public schools of 
this borough. From 2 to 3 p. m. appropri- 


ate and interesting exercises were held in 
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the different schools, after which they took 
their designated places promptly at 3 p. m. 
The high and grammar schools, headed by 
the Columbia cornet band, moved down 
Cherry street to Third. On Cherry street 
the Fifth street, Cherry street and Poplar 
street schools fell into the line of procession, 
which marched over Third to Locust, up 
Locust to the institute grounds, each school 
here gathering around a hole, into which was 
placed a sugar maple tree. In and around 
the grounds had collected a crowd of peo- 
ple, numbering upwards of 5,000; the 
scholars numbered about 1,400. The fol- 
lowing was the programme, its successive 
numbers announced by the note of the bugle: 

Selection by the Band. 

Singing by Schools—* Woodman, That 
Tree.” 

Selection by the Band, during which the trees 
were planted, thirty in number, in “ Authors’ Row.”’ 

Singing by Schools—“ America.” 


Selection by Band. 

The High and Grammar schools each 
planted two trees, and the Fifth street school 
only one. ‘The names follow: 

High School—Boys, Tourgee; girls, L. M. Alcott. 

School—Boys, Motley; girls, Irving. 
»chools—W hittier. 


Spare 


Grammai 

Fifth Street « 

Poplar 
Noah Webster. 

Cherry Street Schools—Bryant, Longfellow, Read, 
Daniel Wel Lowell, Bancroft, Phoebe Cary, 
Holmes, Holland, Taylor, Stevens, Poe, Mrs. Child, 
Everett, and Alice Cary. 

Supt. Ames—Benjamin Franklin. 

School Board—George Washington. 

Agassiz Association—Lewis J. KR. Agassiz. 

Graduating Class of ’80—Jennie G. Bachman. 


ster, 


Miss Jennie G. Bachman, daughter of J. B. Bach- 
man, in 1876 planted the seed for a tree in her father’s 
yard, on South Second street. In 1880 she graduated 
from the Columbia High School; a year ago she 
died. The seed planted nine years ago sprouted 
It was taken from her father’s 
j on Arbor Day, and planted in the Institute 
grounds by her classmates. [In 1877 we visited Mr. 
Bachman’s home, and were so much impressed with 
the quiet charm of face and manner of this remarkable 
girl as olten to wonder into what manner of woman 
she should We saw her but once, and she 
promise of vigorous life. There are souls 
that move in an aura of blessedness which suggests 
unconsciously their kinship elsewhere, and when they 
rise thither we say, ‘It is but going home.”’ AManzdus 


nis /—ED.] 


and became a tree. 
| 


yara 


grow. 


then gave 
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OTHER PLACES IN LANCASTER COUNTY. 


In Lititz, Arbor Day was fully observed 


by the public schools. The directors had 
procured 15 shade trees, the number re- 
quired to fill the vacant places, and holes 
were -made ready; at 3 p. m. all the pupils 
with their teachers and many patrons as- 


Street Schools—Grant, Geo, P. Morris, and‘ 
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sembled in the grammar school, where a 
number of recitations, interspersed with 
vocal music suitable to the days were given, 
after which the company repaired to the 
grounds, where the planting was done by 
the pupils. After the trees were planted, a 
number of vines and some shrubbery con- 
tributed by patrons planted. 
Many citizens also observed the day by 
planting trees, which would probably have 
been neglected had not the Governor called 
their attention to the matter. ‘The plant- 
ing of fruit and ornamental trees has, how- 
ever, not been confined to Arbor Day. Mr. 
Allen Zook, nursery agent, sold and deliv- 
ered in Lititz and vicinity about two thou- 
sand trees. 

At the Christiana high school, Miss R. 
Ada Simmons teacher, the programme in- 
cluded the answering by the pupils of a 
number of referred questions apropos to the 
occasion, recitations, and Trees 
were planted in honor of the following per- 
sons: Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Stevens, 
Conkling, Garfield, Whittier, ‘Tennyson, 
Blaine, Arthur, Wickersham, Burrowes, Alice 
Cary, Rev. J. W. Bradley, Prof. Shaub, Supt. 
Brecht, and Samuel Slokom. ‘The exercises 
are highly spoken of by those who were 
present. 

Arbor Day was celebrated at Mount Joy 
with appropriate high 
school in the presence of the other schools 
and visitors. Suitable choruses were sung 
by the school; reading—‘‘ Woodman, Spare 
that Tree,’’ by Ira Brandt; ‘‘ Planting of 
the Apple Tree,’’ by Ella Greiner; ad- 
dresses by Rev. G. W. Getz, of the Bethel, 
Rev. J. F. Shaeffer, of the U. B:. and Rev. 
Thomas Gamble, of the Presbyterian church. 
After the exercises, three trees were planted, 
one for each class. 

In Marietta, each of the nine public 
schools planted a tree. Addresses were de- 
livered by Prof. I. S. Geist, Rev. George 
M. Hickman, Dr. H. E. Norris, and D. B. 
Case, esq. ‘The occasion was an 
ing and memorable one. 

In Manheim borough six evergreens were 
planted on the ground of the public schools, 
and called by names familiar in educational 
circles: Shaub, Brecht, Brooks, Wicker- 
sham, and Stevens. Rev. Dr. Willard, H. 
S. Danner, and A. Kline made addresses. 

Under direction of Gabriel Moyer, 
teacher, the Garfield school, in Rapho, set 
out thirty-six trees. 

The Strasburg school board were re- 
quested to plant trees, etc., on the school 
grounds, but had anticipated ‘‘ Arbor Day’”’ 


were also 


singing. 


exercises by the 


interest- 
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by ten years, and have now twenty-two fine 
trees on the grounds. 

In Hempfield a number of individuals ob- 
served Arbor Day by planting trees and 
shrubs in the village of Rohrerstown, and 
especially in the surrounding country. Mr. 
D. D. Herr, nurseryman, one and a half 
miles south of the village, sold between 1,500 
and 2,o00 trees Wednesday and Thursday, 
which is far in excess of hissales on any two 
previous days. 

The day was observed in Mountville and 
vicinity by the planting of trees. There were 
trees planted through all the streets of 
Mountville, and 58 in the school yard. 
Mr. John S. Hoover set out 20, and all of 
his neighbors planted. 

In Clay township H. L. Erb planted fifty 
locust and fruit trees ; and has 100 more to 
be set out when the ground is in better con- 
dition. 

In Quarryville the grounds of the National 
Bank were planted with trees, maple and 
horse chestnut in front and fruit trees in the 
rear grounds. G. W. Hensel planted both 
shade and fruit, as did G. J. P. Raub, Dr. 
L. M. Peters and L. T. Hensel. D. D. 


Hess, Dr. H. E. Raub and in fact nearly 
everybody planted more or less in this im- 


mediate vicinity. 

Over the whole lower end of 
county large numbers of trees and shrubbery 
were set out ; and arun was made on all the 
home nurseries. During the last four years 
farmers have been paying a good deal of at- 
tention to the planting of fruit and shade 
trees along the roads. Jas. McCullough, 
Colerain, had little room on his premises for 
more trees, but he and his two sons each 
planted one. 

Mr. Calvin Cooper, the nurseryman at 
Bird-in-Hand, writes ‘‘ Tree planting on 
Arbor Day seemed to have impressed the 
people with the idea that thisis the only day 
to plant, if we may judge by the unprece- 
dented rush at the nursery during the last few 
days. ‘The large order by the Lancaster 
school board and others for the school houses 
in the city, the tree planting at Heller’s 
Church in Upper Leacock township, and 
dozens of small lots by individuals, made .a 
demand far beyond expectations. One am- 
bitious youth who did not have the means 
to buy, was found on the roadside by the 
nursery, endeavoring to dig a stray honey- 
suckle, to plant as a memento of Governor 
Pattison’s ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ Mrs. Cooper 
generously brought him inside and assisted 
him to get a good plant, much to his grati- 
fication, 


Lancaster 
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AT WEST CHESTER, AND VICINITY. 

The exercises of Arbor Day opened in the 
Fifth Street school, presided over by Miss 
Sarah Starkweather, the principal, by the 
reading of selections from the Scriptures. 
This was followed by a song entitled ‘‘O 
Forest! Deep and Gloomy,’’ by the school. 
Then a reading by Miss M. E. Cornwell, 
‘« Woodman, Spare that Tree !’’ and an inci- 
dent connected with it. J. C. Hayes fol- 
lowed with a descriptive sketch of the 
‘‘Charter Oak.’’ ‘Then a reading entitled 
‘*The Royal Oak.’’ by Miss H. J. Trapp, 
followed by a song, ‘‘ The Brave Old Oak,”’ 
by the school. E. J. Haley read ‘‘ The 
Treaty Elm,’’ J. P. Turner ‘‘ The Liberty 
Elm,’’ and E. S. Walsh ** The Edwards 
Elm.’’ George A. McFarlan read an essay 
on ‘‘ The Value of Forests to a Country,”’ 
followed by a song by the school. 

At the conclusion of these exercises, the 
pupils repaired to the sidewalk on Biddle 
street where two trees were to be planted. 
The young lads and lasses gathered around 
the trees with deferential manner, the girls 
bearing green palm in their hands. ‘These 
trees were to be planted by members of the 
Junior Class. When they were in proper posi- 
tion, Miss H. J. Trapp, to whom had been 
assigned the task of naming the class trees, 
stepped forward and said: 

O tree! I name you in honor of General Grant. 
Flourish in your pride, and increase in vigor. Re- 
sist the storms even as he whose name you bear re- 
Put forth your leaves and extend your 
to gladden the 


isted the foe. 
tranches to furnish welcome shade 
hearts of this and future generations. 

The next tree was planted with the same 
ceremony, Miss Trapp speaking as follows: 

O tree! I name you in honor of James A. Garfield. 
Like him, may you dwell in our affections, and con- 
tinue fresh and vigorous as his memory will be endur- 

ng among his countrymen. 

The pupils, principal and friends, from 
Biddle street walked around to Church 
street, in the soft rays of the Arbor Day sun, 
and there at either side of the entrance to 
the school, planted the rose bushes of the 
class of 85. The naming was done by Miss 
H. M. Smedley, who addressed the first : 

O rose! I name you in honor of Alice Cary. Grow 
and flourish to rejoice the hearts of this and future 
classes, even as she whose name you bear, strength- 
ens our lives with her noble influence and beautifies 
our souls with her golden thoughts. 

Turning to the next she said : 

O rose! I name you in honor of Phcebe Cary. Like 
your sister, grow and flourish to rejoice the hearts of 
this and future classes. 

All present adjourned to the Church street 
sidewalk, where there was only one tree to 
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be named. Arriving there, Miss Adelaide 
Woodward stepped from the group and 
named the tree, saying : 

O tree! I name thee in honor of Abraham Lincoln, 
our martyred President. 

On each side of the brick walk leading 
from Washington street to the school two 
bushes were planted, making four in all— 
two at the lower gate and two near the steps 
leading to the elevation near the building. 
These were named as follows: 


Percy Smith: O shrub! I name thee in honor of 
Bayard Taylor. 

Harry Halderman: O shrub! I 
honor of Washington Irving. 

William Morgan: O shrub! I name thee in honor 
of the poet Longfellow. 

John Turner: O shrub! I name thee in honor of 
the poet Bryant. 


name thee in 


In the afternoon there were eleven maple 
trees planted on the grounds of the West 
Chester Normal School, by direction of the 
Board of Managers. The lawn of the school 
has already been well planted with hand- 
some trees, and as fast as it is laid out new 
trees and shrubbery are put in. After the 
planting of the above, the class of ’8s, 
twenty in number, planted the class tree, 
which is an oak. The ceremonies were 
witnessed by the three hundred and fifty 
students. It was intended at first to place 
the class stone with the name ‘‘ Class of 
’85,’’ beside the tree, but the event was de- 
ferred to the usual time; consequently the 
only ceremonies were the replacing of the 
earth around the roots of the tree, which 
was done by each member of the class 
throwing in his or her shovelful of earth. 
On Thursday evening, Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, Professor of Botany in the University 
of Pennsylvania, delivered a lecture in the 
chapel of the Normal School. 

Six trees were planted by the schools of 
Downingtown, all of them Norway maples. 
Readings and recitations were the attend- 
ing exercises. The class of ’85 dedicated 
a tree to be known as the Longfellow tree. 
Others were named for Bryant, Whittier, 
and Tennyson. Mr. Milton Maxton, who 
in a few days will pass his 79th birthday 
anniversary, and who has always taken great 
interest in planting both shade and fruit 
trees, planted willow and cherry trees. 

At Phoenixville the morning hours in 
school were devoted to talks by teachers on 
the value of forests, followed by composi- 
tions, recitations, and sentiments of appro- 
priate character by the pupils. The after- 
noon was devoted to planting perennial 
trees, shrubs and flowers. Property holders 
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also devoted the day to adorning their lots 
with trees. 

The day was observed by the scholars in 
the High School of Coatesville with appro- 
priate exercises, which began at 1:30 p.m. 
Mr. William T. Gordon, the principal, 
opened the exercises with an address, in 
which he stated the origin of the day, and 
urged the importance of planting trees. 
After music the scholars were marched out, 
and each room formed a circle around its 
tree. The different rooms were distin- 
guished by badges of different colors. Ata 
tap of the bell by the principal the work of 
planting began, each scholar taking part by 
throwing ina shovelful of earth. This done 
the pupil selected to name the tree did so 
in a short and appropriate address. 

Arbor Day was observed in Doylestown 
by the county commissioners, the Presby- 
terian Sabbath school, and a number of 
citizens. At the court-house the commis- 
sioners and citizens planted some thirty 
trees, mostly sugar maples. ‘These were set 
about thirty-one feet apart, are of good size, 
and will in a few years afford shade and be 
an ornament to the recently blank space in 
the yard. On Friday about twenty trees of 
the same variety were planted in the front 
part of the new jail grounds. The Presby- 
terian Sunday-school met in the afternoon 
in the lecture room of the church, where the 
ceremonies, conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
W. A. Patton, consisted of singing and 
recitations by the children after which vines 
were planted near the church building. At 
the public schools, the Virginia creeper was 
planted in the afternoon around the build- 
ings. At 3:15 p.m. the schools adjourned to 
take part in the exercises at the Sunday- 
school, where addresses appropriate to the 
W. A. Patton 
DuBois, CSq., 


occasion were made by Revs. 
and L. C. Sheip. John L. 
read a poem. 

ARBOR DAY IN LEBANON. 

» The various schools under the direction of 
Supt. J. T. Nitrauer and a committee of the 
School Board, observed the day with ap- 
propriate exercises, planting and 
shrubs. The interest of the day centred 
mainly at the Lindley Murray, Fairview, 
Franklin, and Burrowes buildings, and at 
the Academy and Seminary buildings, at all 
of which schools the attendance of visitors 
was large. The programme at the Fairview 
school was as follows: 

Prayer, Rev. W. H. Dunbar 


Scripture Recitation—By t 
Song—‘‘ Sowing the Seed,’’ by th 
Recitation—* Plant the Tree,’ 


trees 
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Essay—* Trees,’’ Helen Kremer 

Recitation—‘‘ The Holly Boughs,’’ Katie Myers 

Selection and Recitation—‘‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree,”’ 
Florence Bentz,and School No. 2 

Song—*‘ America,’” by the schools 

Recitation—‘* The Oak,”’ Ella Marquet 

Concert Recitation—“‘ Little by Little,’’ School No. 3. 

Recitation—‘‘ The Beautiful Trees,’’ Virgie Light 

Song—‘‘ Up the Hills,’’ by the schools 

Recitation—"‘ Planting of the Apple Tree,’’ Maria Atkins 

Song—‘‘ Swinging "Neath the Old Apple Tree,’” by schools 

Addresses—By Rev. J. H. Knorr, and Supt. J. T. Nitrauer. 

Hymn—“ Guide Me, Oh, Thou Great Jehovah.”’ 

The trees planted were in 
Ulysses S. Grant and William G. Lehman. 
The former was named by a little girl with 
appropriate form of words and the sprinkling 
of water, and the latter, also by a little girl, 


in these words: 


In honor of one who spent many years in the ser- 
vice of the Common School system, one who labored 
earnestly for the good of our schools, I name this tree 
William G. Lehman. 
shade and beauty to all who may gather here, as he 
scattered blessings wherever he went. 


Mr.. Lehman was the County Superin- 
tendent for a number of years and a Director 
of the Borough schools at the time of his 
death. One of the trees planted at the 
Lindley Murray school, was named in honor 
of Joseph M. Crabb, a former teacher in 
the borough schools, and the other in com- 
memoration of the graduating class of 1885. 

At the Franklin School trees were named 
as follows: 

“In honor of Abraham Lincoln, who freed and 
protected the slaves from the cruelty of their oppres 
sors. 

‘We plant this tree to the memory of 
Garfield. May it grow and flourish, and as often we 
enjoy its grateful shade, may we be reminded of the 
life and the example he has set before us, and en- 
deavor to profit by it.’ 

‘““We name this tree in memory of 
May it grow and flourish to rejoice 


] mes A. 


Burrowes. 
hearts of this and coming generations, sprea 
to shelter them, and in after years may the sight of it 
bring to us pleasant thoughts of this day, and of him 
whose name it bears.”’ 


In all the addresses by the Superintendent 
the importance of planting vines, trees, etc., 
not only on Arbor Day but during the 
planting season was urged upon the pupils. 


> 


CouRACE and hope, true heart! 

Summer is coming, though late the spring, 
Over the breast of the quiet mold, 
With an emerald shimmer—a glint of gold, 
Till the leaves of the regal rose unfold 

At the rush of the swallow’s wing. 


Courage and hope, true heart! 
Summer is coming, though spring be late : 
Wishing is weary and waiting long, 
But serrow’s day hath an even song, 
And the garlands that never shall fade belong 
To the soul that is strong to wait. 
Good Words. 


honor of 


May it scatter blessings of 
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LIFE AND HER CHILDREN, 


BY ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


Wisdom ! 


hou S 


ind Spirit of the Universe 
|, that art the Eternity of Thou 
And giv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion !— Wordsworth 
| WONDER whether it ever occurs to most 
people to consider how brimful our world ‘is 
of life, and what a different place it would be if 
no living thing had ever been upon it? From 
the time we are born till we die, there is scarcely 
a waking moment of our lives in which our eyes 
do not rest either upon some living thing, or 
upon things which have once been alive. Even 
n our rooms, the wood of our furniture and our 
doors could never have been without the action 
of life; the paper on our walls, the carpet on our 
floors, the clothes on our back, the cloth upon 
the table, are all made of materials which life 
has produced for us; nay, the very marble of 
our mantelpiece is the work of once living ani- 
mals, and is composed of their broken shells. 
rhe air we breathe is full of invisible germs of 
life; nor need we leave the town and go to the 
ountry in search of other living beings than 
in. There is scarcely a street or alley where, 
if it be neglected for a time, some blade of grass 
yr struggling weed does not make its appear- 
ance, pushing its way through chinks in the 
pavement or the mortar in the wall; no spot 
from which we cannot see some insect creeping, 
or flying, or spinning its web, so long as the 
hand of man does not destroy it. 

And when we go into the quiet country, leav- 
ing man and his works behind, how actively we 
find life employed! Covering every inch of the 

round with tiny plants, rearing tall trees in the 
forest, filling the stagnant pools full of eager, 
restless beings; anywhere, everywhere, life is at 
work. Look at the little water-beetles skimming 
on the surface of the shady wayside pool, watch 
the snails feeding on the muddy bank, notice 
he newts putting their heads above water to 


ght! 


t 
take breath, and then remember that, besides 
these and innumerable other animals visible to 
the naked eye, the fairy-shrimp and the water- 
flea, and other minute creatures, are probably 


darting across the pond, or floating lazily near 
its surface; while the very scum which is blown 
in ridges toward one corner of the pool is made 
up of microscopic animals and plants. 

Then, as we pass over plain and valley and 
mountain, we find things creeping innumerable, 
both small and great; some hidden in the moss 
or the thick grass, rolled up in the leaves, bor- 
ing into the stems and trunks of trees, eating 
their way underground or into even the strong- 
est rock; while others, such as the lion, the tiger, 

nd the elephant, roaming over Africa and India, 
rule a world of their own where man counts for 
very little. Even in our own thickly-peopled 
country rabbits multiply by thousands in their 
burrows, and come to frolic in the dusk of even- 
ing when all is still. The field-mice, land and 
water rats, squirrels, weasels, and badgers have 
their houses above and below ground, while 
countless insects swarm everywhere, testifying 
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to the abundance of life. Not content, more- 
over, with filling the water and covering the 
land, this same silent power peoples the atmos- 
phere, where bats, butterflies, bees, and winged 
insects of all forms, shapes, and colors fight 
their way through the ocean of air; while birds, 
large and small, sail among its invisible waves. 

And when by and by we reach the sea, we 
find there masses of tangled seaweed, the plants 
of the salt water, while all along the shores myr- 
iads of living creatures are left by the receding 
tide. In the rocky pools we find active life 
busily at work. Thousands of acorn-shells, 
many of them scarcely larger than the head of 
a good-sized pin, cover the rocks and wave 
their delicate fringes in search of food. Small 
crabs scramble along, or swim across the pools, 
sand-skippers dart through the water, feeding 
on the delicate green seaweed, which in its 
turn is covered with minute shells not visible to 
the naked eye, and yet each containing a living 
being. 

Wherever we go, living creatures are to be 
found; and even if we sail away over the deep, 
silent ocean, and seek what is in its depths, 
there again we find abundance of life, from the 
large fish and other monsters which glide noise- 
lessly along, lords of the ocean, down to the 
jelly-masses floating on the surface, and the 
banks of rocky coral built by jelly-animals 
in the midst of the dashing waves. There is no 
spot on the surface of the earth, in the depths 
of the ocean, or in the lower currents of the air, 
which is not filled with life whenever and wher- 
ever there is room. The one great law which 
all living beings obey is to ‘‘increase, multiply, 
and replenish the earth; and there has been 
no halting in this work from the day when first 
into our planet from the bosom of the great 
Creator was breathed the breath of life—the in- 
visible mother ever taking shape anew in her 
children. 

No matter whether there is room for more 
living forms or not, still they are launched into 
the world. The little seed, which will be stifled 
by other plants before it can put forth its leaves, 
nevertheless thrusts its tiny root into the ground 
and tries to send a feeble shoot upwards. Thou- 
sands and millions of insects are born into the 
world every moment, which can never live, be- 
cause there is not food enough for all. If there 
were only one single plant in the world to-day, 
and it produced fifty seeds in a year, and could 
multiply unchecked, its descendants would cover 
the whole globe in nine years.* But, since 
other plants prevent it from spreading, thou- 
sands and thousands of its seeds and young 
plants must be formed only to perish. In the 
same way one pair of birds having four young 
ones each year, would, if all their children and 
descendants lived and multiplied, produce /wo 
thousand million in fifteen years,+ but since 
there is not room for them, all but a very few 
must die. 

What can be the use of this terrible over- 
crowding in our little world? Why does this 
irresistible living breath go on so madly, urging 
one little being after another into existence? 
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Would it not be better if only enough were 
born to have plenty of room, and to live com- 
fortably ? 


Wait a while before you decide, and think 
what every creature needs to keep it alive. 
Plants, it is true, can live on water and air, but 


animals cannot; and if there were not myriads 
of plants to spare in the world, there would not 
be enough for food. Then consider again how 
many animals live upon each other; if worms, 
snails, and insects were not over-abundant, how 
would the birds live? upon what would lions, 
and tigers, and wolves feed if other animals 
were not plentiful; while, on the other hand, if 
a great number of larger animals did not die 
and decay, what would the flesh-feeding snails 
and maggots and other insects find to eat? And 
so we see that for this reason alone there is 
some excuse for the over-abundance of creatures 
which life thrusts into the world. 


But there is something deeper than this to, 


consider. If in a large school 


prize at the end of the half-year, whether he 
had worked or not, do you think all the boys 
would work as hard as they do or learn as well? 
If every man had all he required, and could 
live comfortably, and bring up his children to 
enjoy life without working for it, do you think 
people would take such trouble to learn trades 
and professions, and to improve themselves so 
as to be more able than others? Would they 
work hard day and night to make new inven- 
tions, or to discover new lands, and found fresh 
colonies, or be in any way so useful, or learn so 
much as they do now? 

No. it is the struggle for life, and the neces- 
ople invent and 


every boy hada 


sity for work which makes pe 
plan and improve themselves and things around 
them. And so it is also with plants and ani- 
mals. Life has to educate all her children, and 
she does it by giving the prize of success, health, 
strength, and enjoyment to those who can best 
fight the battle of existence, and do their work 
best in the world. 

Every plant and every animal which is born 
upon the earth has to get its own food and earn 
its own livelihood, and to protect itself from the 
attacks of others. Would the spider toil so in- 
dustriously to spin her web if food came to her 
without any exertion on her part? Would the 
caddis worm have learnt to build a tube of sand 
and shells to protect its sott body, or the oyster 
to take lime from the sea-water to form a strong 
shell for its home, if they had no enemies to 
struggle against, and needed no protection? 
Would the bird’ have learnt to build her nest, or 
the beaver his house, if there were no need for 
their industry ? 

But as it is, since the whole world is teeming 
with life, and countless numbers of seeds and 
eggs and young beginnings of creatures are only 
waiting for the chance to fill any vacant nook 
or corner, every living thing must learn to do its 
best, and to find the place where it can succeed 
best and is least likely to be destroyed by 
others. And so it comes to pass that the whole 
planet is used to the best advantage, and life 
teaches her children to get all the good out of it 
that they can. 
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If the ocean and the rivers be full, then some 
must learn to live on the land, and so we have 
for example sea-snails and land-snails; and 
whereas the one kind can only breathe by gills 
in the water, the other breathes air by means of 
air-chambers, while between these are some 
marsh-snails of the tropics, which combine both, 
and can breathe in both water and air. We 
have large whales sailing as monarchs of the 
ocean, and walruses and seals fishing in its 


depths for their food, while all other animals of 


the mammalian class live on the land. 

Then, again, while many creatures love the 
bright light, others take advantage of the dark 
corners where room is left for them to live. You 
can scarcely lift a stone by the seaside without 
finding some living thing under it, nor turn up 
a spadeful of earth without disturbing some little 
creature which is content to find its home and 
its food in the dark ground. Nay, many ani- 
_ mals for whom there is no chance of life on the 
earth, in the water, or in the air, find refuge in 
the bodies of other animals, and feed on them. 

But in order that all these creatures may live, 
each in its-different way, they must. have their 
own particular tools to work with, and weapons 
with which to defend themselves. Now all the 
tools and weapons of an animal grow upon its 
body. It works and fights with its teeth, its 
claws, its tail, its sting, or its feelers; or it con- 
structs cunning traps by means of material which 
it gives out from its own body, like the spider. 
It hides from its enemies by having a shape or 
color like the rocks or the leaves, the 
the water, which surround it. It provides for its 
young ones either by getting food for them or by 
putting them, even before they come out of the 
egg, into places where their food is ready for 
them as soon as they are born. 

So that the whole life of an animal depends 
upon the way in which its body is made; and it 
will lead quite a different existence according to 
the kind of tools with which life prov ides it, and 
the instincts which a long education has been 
teaching to its ancestors for ages past. It will 
have its own peculiar struggles and difficulties 
and successes and enjoyments, according to the 
kind of bodily powers which it possesses, and 
the study of these helps us to understand its 
manner of existence. 

And*«now, since we live in the world with all 
these numerous companions, which lead, many 
of them, such curious lives, trying like ourselves 
to make the best of their short | time here, is it 
not worth while to learn something about them? 
May we not gain some useful hints by watching 
their contrivances, sympathizing with their diffi- 
culties, and studying their history? And above 
all, shall we not have something more to love 
and to care for when we have made acquaint- 
ance with some of Life’s other children besides 
ourselves? 

The one great difficulty, however, in our way 
is how to make acquaintance with such a vast 
multitude. Most of us have read anecdotes 
about one animal or another, but this does not 
give us any clue to the history of the whole ani- 
mal world; and without some such clue, the 
few observations we can make for ourselves are 


grass or 
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' while the next, or fourth, 
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On the other hand, most 
people will confess that books on zoology, where 
accounts are given of the structure of different 
classes of animals, though very necessary, are 
rather dull, and do not seem to help us much 
towards understanding and loving these our 
fellow-creatures 

What we most want to learn is something of 
the Z’ves of the different classes of animals, so 
that when we see some creature running away 
from us in the woods, or swimming in a pond, 
or darting through the air, or creeping on the 
ground, we may have an idea what its object is 
in life—how it is enjoying itself, what feod it is 
seeking, or from what enemy it is flying. 

And fortunately for us there is an order and 
arrangement in this immense multitude, and in 
the same way as we can read and understand 
the history of the different nations which form 
the great human family spread over the earth, 
and can enter into their feelings and their strug- 
gles, though we cannot know all the people 
themselves, so with a little trouble we may learn 
to picture to ourselves the general life and hab- 
its of the different branches of the still greater 
family of Life, so as to be ready, by and by, to 
make personal acquaintance with any particu- 
lar creature if he comes in our way. 

This is what we propose to do in the following 
hapters, and we must first consider what are 
1e chief divisions of our subject, and over what 

ground we have to travel. It is clear that both 
plants and animals are the children of Life, and 


indeed among the simplest living forms it is 


often difficult to say whether they are plants or 
animals. 

But it is impossible for us to follow out the 
history of both these great branches or Azmg- 


doms, as naturalists call them, so we must re- 
luctantly turn our backs for the present upon 
the wonderful secrets of plant life soda ive our- 
selves up in this work to the study of animals. 
First we meet with those simple forms which 
manage so cleverly to live without any separate 
parts with which to dotheir work. Marvellous lit- 
tle beings these, which live and move and multi- 
ply in a way quite incomprehensible as yet to us. 
Next we pass on to the slightly higher forms of 
the second division of life, in which the mem- 
bers have some simple weapons of attack and 
defence. Here we come first upon the wonder- 
ful living sponge, building its numerous canals, 
which are swept by special scavengers; these 
form a sort of separate group, hovering between 
the frst and second division, and from them we 
go on to the traveling jelly-fish, with their rudi- 
of eyes and ears, and their benumbing 
sting, and then to the sea-anemones with their 
lasso-cells, and to the wondrous cor: il-builders. 
Already we are beginning to find that the need 
causes Life to arm her children. 
The ‘Aird division is a small, yet most curi- 
one, containing the star-fish with their 
countless sucker-feet, the sea-urchins with their 
delicate, sharp spines and curious teeth, and the 
sea-cuciimbers with their power of throwing 
away the inside of their body and growing it 
afresh. This division goes off in one direction, 
though starting with 
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creatures almost as simple as the coral-builders, 
takes quite a different line, having for its mem- 
bers mussels and snails, cuttle-fish and oysters, 
and dividing into two curious groups: the one of 
the shell-fish with heads, and the other of those 
without any. 

The //th division, starting also in its own line 
by the side of the third and fourth, includes the 
creeping worms, provided with quite a different 
set of weapons, and working in their own pecu- 
liar tashion, some living in the water, some on 
earth, and some in the flesh of other beings, 
feeding upon their living tissues. An ugly di- 
vision this, and yet when we come to study it we 
shall find it full of curious forms showing strange 
habits and ways. 

The s#x/A division is a vast army in itself, 
with four chief groups all agreeing in their mem- 
bers having jointed feet, and subdivided into 
smaller groups without number. The first group, 
including the crabs and their companions, live 
in the water, and their weapons are so varied 
and numerous that it will be difficult for us even 
to gain some general idea of them. The other 
three groups, the centipedes, spiders, and six- 
legged insects breathe only in the air. This 
sixth or jointed-legged division contains more 
than four-fifths of the whole of the living beings 
on our globe,‘and it forms a world of its own, 
full of interest and wonders. In it we have all 
the strange facts of metamorphosis, the won- 
drous contrivances and constructions of insect- 
life; and at the head of it those clever societies 
of wasps, bees, and ants, with laws sometimes 
even nearer to perfection than those of man 
himself. 

Lastly we come to the seventh and vast divi- 
sion of the back-boned animals, which will claim 
a separate volume to itself. This division has 
struggled side by side with the other six till it 
has won a position in many respects above them 
all. Nearly all the animals which we know best 
belong to it—the fishes, toads, and newts (am- 
phibia), the reptiles, the birds, and the mam- 
malia, including all our four-footed animals, as 
well as the whales, seals, monkeys, and man 
himself, 

Under these seven divisions, then, are grouped 
the whole of the living animals, as they are 
spread over the earth to fight the battle of life. 
Though in many places the battle is fierce, and 


each one must fight remorselessly for himself | 


and his little ones, yet the struggle consists 
chiefly in all the members of the various bri- 
gades doing their work in life to the best of their 
power, so that all, while they live, may lead a 
healthy, active existence. 

The little bird is fighting his battle when he 
builds his nest and seeks food for his mate and 
his little ones ; and though in doing this he must 
kill the worm, and may, perhaps, by and by fall 
a victim himself to the hungry hawk, yet the 
worm heeds nothing of its danger till its life 
comes to an end, and the bird trills his merry 
song after his breakfast, and enjoys his life with- 
out thinking of perils to come. 


** While ravening death of slaughter ne’er grows weary, 
Life multiplies the immortal meal as fast. 
All are devourers, all in turn devoured, 
Yet every unit in the uncounted sum 
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Of victims has its share of bliss—its pang, 
And but a pang of dissolution: eax 
Is happy till its moment comes, a 
Its first, last suffering, unforeseen 
Ends with one struggle pain and life for ever 


d then 
unfear’d, 


So Life sends her children forth, and it remains 
for us to learn something of their history. If 
we could but know it all, and the thousands of 
different ways in which the beings around us 
struggle and live, we should be overwhelmed 
with wonder. Even as it is we may, perhaps, 
hope to gain such a glimpse of the labors of this 
great multitude as may lead us to wish to fight 
our own battle bravely, and to work and strive 
and bear patiently, if only that we may be 
worthy to stand at the head of the vast family 
of Life’s children. 


ot 


THE GRUBE METHOD. 


BY E. E. WHITE. 


Ex-President of Purdue University. 


J so-called Grube Method of teaching 
numbers, is that it unites, from the first, 
the four processes of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. This is shown 
in the following scheme for teaching the 
number seven to first-year pupils : 

‘ih, 2 

r45 7X1, 

of Th. 2s 2 I, 
: of 7; 1-+-2, 
:-6, } of 7. 

It is seen that the exercises which precede 
the vertical lines (||), involve. addition and 
subtraction, and those which follow these 
lines involve multiplication and division. 
Is there any such immediate and necessary 
connections between the concepts and_ pro- 
cesses of addition and subtraction and those 
of multiplication and division as requires 
the teaching of these four processes together ? 
The concepts and processes of addition and 
subtraction relate to numbers as composed 
of parts, and, being inverse processes should 
be taught together. ‘The concepts and pro- 
cesses of multiplication and division relate 
to numbers as composed of /actors, and, 
being inverse processes, should likewise be 
taught together. But there is nothing in 
the relation of these two sets of inverse pro- 
cesses to each other that necessitates or jus- 
tifies the teaching of them from the first as 
correlates. On the contrary, there are 
strong reasons against the mixing up of these 
two sets of relations in the child’s frst /es- 
sons in numbers. 

When the concepts and processes of addi- 
tion and subtraction are familiar to pupils, 
those of multiplication and division are 
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easily acquired. A knowledge of the for- 
mer assists in acquiring the latter. Addi- 
tion, for example, assists the pupil in deter- 
mining the product of two digits, and the 
more familiar the pupil is with the process 
of addition the more easily he will learn 
multiplication. On the contrary, multipli- 
cation can render a child little, if any, assis- 
tance in learning the sum of two digits. In 
the order of acquisition, the processes of 
multiplication and division follow those of 
addition and subtraction, and there is noth- 
ing gained by alternating these two sets of 
inverse processes in the first lessons in num- 
ber. 

It is admitted that these four processes 
can be taught simultaneously to children 
five years of age, and even without using 
objects. Primary teachers have accom- 
plished even more difficult things, as the 
history of primary instructions sadly attests. 
Young children have been taught to spell 
orally many hundreds of words, most of 
which expressed no idea whatever to the 
speller. Many a child has committed the 
multiplication table before he could add 7 
and 7, and hosts of children have learned 


to repeat pages of text in their book with- 
out clearly comprehending a sentence re- 


peated. The question is not whether young 
children can do these things. The more 
vital question ‘Is this training the 
best possible for children ?”’ 

A child might possibly be taught to walk 
by being put through daily a drill which 
would call into play, in succession, al] the 
muscles in his legs, and give to each every 
possible variety of movement. Such a 
method might even claim to be *‘ scientific,’ 
(?) but nature’s method of teaching a child 
to walk is to induce it to take one step, then 
two, and so on, in walking and the pro- 
cess can not be hurried. Strength and 
skill in walking are acquired slowly. 

The primary and fundamental processes 
in number are addition and subtraction, 
and the natural way to teach a child to add 
and subtract numbers is to give him exercises 
involving these prog Exercises in mul- 
tiplying and dividing can render no assist- 
ance in these frs¢ lesson, and, if they could, 
such assistance is not needed, since the pro- 
cesses of addition and subtraction are easily 
taught without it. 

It may be true that a child’s knowledge 
of a given number is not perfect until he 
has viewed it in all possible relations to 
other numbers. A child’s grasp of the size of 
numbers exceeding, say, ten may not be per- 
fect until he has compared them with the 


is, 
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| digital numbers, both with reference to their 
difference and to their quotient, but it does 
not follow that both of these comparisons 
should be made in the first lessons in num- 
ber. It may be wisely taken for granted 
that the third and subsequent years’ arith- 
metical instruction will do something to 
widen the pupil’s ‘‘ grasp’’ of numbers. 
It is seriously questioned whether a little 
child’s ‘‘ grasp of the number 7’’ would be 
much broadened by the series of exercises 
which follow the vertical lines (||) in the 
scheme above presented. 

It is conceded that the first in 
number should combine equal as well as 
unequal groups of objects, or numbers, and 
that they should also separate groups of ob- 
jects, or numbers, into equal as well as into 
unequal groups or parts. But the combining 
of equal groups of objects, or the adding of 
equal numbers, is not multiplication ; and the 
separating of groups of objects into equal 
groups, or numbers into equal parts, is not 
numerical division. 

The numbering of a group of objects de- 
termines how many ones in the group, and 
the adding of two or more groups deter- 
mines the number of ones in their sum, but 
it does not follow that addition is a process 
of counting by ones. On the contrary, the 
pupil has not learned what may be called 
the alphabet of addition until he can give 
the sum of any two digital numbers without 
counting. Indeed the habit of counting by 
ones to ascertain the sum of two digital 
numbers, is so pernicious that in the first 
lessons in numbers great care should be 
taken to avoid counting by ones in number- 
ing, combining and separating groups of 
objects, or numbers. If the primary 
lessons in number be properly graded, the 
pupils will be taught to number any group 
by adding one to the next smaller group, 
and then their perceptive power may 
be trained that they can number 
groups at sight, not exceeding ten, com- 
bine the smaller groups that compose these 
groups, and separate them into parts with- 
out counting by ones. But whatever may 
be theoretically true on this point, the one 
practical result to be reached in the primary 
lessons in number is the power to give in- 
stantly the sum of any two digital mumbers, 
without counting by ones. 

It is true that the product of any two 
digital numbers is the number obtained by 
adding one of these numbers to itself con- 
tinuously as many times as.there are ones 

| less one in the other number, but it does 
| not follow that multiplication is a process of 
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adding equal numbers. On the contrary, | 
the pupil has not learned the alphabet of | 
multiplication until he can give the product 
of any two digital numbers without adding. 
Indeed, it may be a question whether it is a | 
good method of teaching the products of | 
digital numbers to train pupils in adding one | 
of the numbers to itself continuously. It is 
believed to be a better method to teach the 
pupil to find a product by adding what may 
be called the basal number to its next 
lower product. The product of 7 mul- 
tiplied by 5 should be found, for example, 
by adding 7 to 28, the next lower 
product. This method-is easily carried 
out in a properly graded series of les- 
sons. It is similar to the process of teach- 
ing the word /raveler to a pupil who knows 
travel, by adding er. It would be not only 
necessary, but a waste of time, to consider 
the power of each letter in the word /rav- 
eler, from left to right. This isnot a paral- 
lel case, but it illustrates the principle in- 
volved. 

The fact that the processes of addition and 
multiplication are not identical is obvious 


! 
} 
} 


when illustrated by the written methods of | 


adding and multiplying large numbers, as 
by adding twenty-four 225’s and the multi- 
plying 225 by 24. While the results 
reached are the same, the two processes are 
obviously not the same. 

When multiplication proper is reached, 
the idea of parts should be dropped as soon 
as the successive products of the digital num- 


bers, two by two, are known, and these pairs of | 


numbers and their products should be asso- 


ciated in the mind wader the relation of | 


factor. The numbers 5 and 6, for example, 
should be associated with 30 as clearly and 
as immediately as they are with 11, and this 
factor relation should not be confused by 
the intrusion of the idea of parts. Indeed, 
the old method of committing to memory 
arbitrarily the products of the digital num- 
bers would be better than the continued 
and persistent mixing of part and factor re- 
lations—provided always that the products 
of actual numbers, not figures, are thus 
memorized. 

This factor view is not only of practical 
importance in the child’s first lessons in 
number, but also in teaching the multiplica- 
tion of fractional numbers, and in the multi- 
plication of quantities in the higher mathe- 
matics. The product of @ multiplied by 4 
is ad, and the factor relation alone enters 
into the idea or concept of this product. 

The fact that the process of separating a 
group of objects, or a number, into equal 
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parts is not numerical division, may be shown 
by separating 15 beans into five equal groups, 
and then by dividing 15 beans by 3 beans. 
In the first process thereis neithera numerical 
divisor nor a numerical quotient; in the 
second process, 3 beans is the divisor, or 
measure, and 5 is the quotient. The first pro- 
cess separates 15 beans into 5 equal parts, 
which is division only in a primary or me- 
chanical sense; the second process divides 
15 beans by 3 beans, one of its factors, and 
finds 5, the other facfor, and this is numeri- 
cal division—the funda- 
mental in arithmetic 
mathematics. 

It is thus seen that ould 
taught as the inverse of multiplication, 
that both should be ti 
gether. The fact that 3 
3 is 12. involves the facts that 4 is in 12 
three times and 3 in 12 four times, and when 
these re/ated facts are taught together, the 
pupil sees the latter in the former, and he is 
thus relieved of the necessity of committing 
the division results or quotents to memory. 

There is nothing gained by the attempt 
to teach division as a method of 
subtraction. 
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It is true that the quotient 
shows how many times the divisor may de 
subtracted from the dividend, but this quo- 
tient is not found dy subtraction. This may 
be clearly shown by dividing 625 by 25, 
and then by subtracting 25 from as 
many times as possible. It is obvious that 
neither the processes nor the results are the 
same. ‘The final result of the several sub- 
tractions is o, and it is only 4y counting, or 
inspection, that the number of subtractions 
is determined. ‘The quotient obtained by 
dividing 625 by 25 is 25, and, as a@ conse- 
quence, it is seen that 25 can be subtracted 
from 625 twenty-five times. ‘This conse- 
quence is an interesting fact, but it does not 
show that division is a method of subtraction. 

The fact that there are but two funda- 
mental ideas or principles in arithmetic, 
synthesis or combination, and analysis or 
separation, does not show that there are but 
two fundamental processes. Whatever may 
be true theoretically, there are in practice 
two synthetic processes—addition and mul- 
tiplication ; and two analytic processes— 
subtraction and division. Addition and 
subtraction synthesize and analyze numbers 
as composed of farts, and, being inverst 
processes, should be taught together. Mul- 
tiplication and division synthesize and ana- 
lyze numbers as composed of factors, and 
being inverse processes, should be taught 
together. 


025 
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It may be added that little children 
should not be confused by theories of num- 
bers or of processes. The essential thing 
for them is to master thoroughly the four 
fundamental processes with digital numbers, 
and this should be accomplished in the 
simplest, most natural, and, as a conse- 
quence, most effective manner possible. 

Indiana School Journal. 


—_———- 


ARDMILLAN ON HONOR IN 
BOYS. 


LORD 


REALLY can scarcely understand why 

it is that my young friends here have done 
me the honor of requesting me to deliver 
the prizes to them, unless it be that through 
the shadows cast by many years, and in spite 
of gray hairs and grandchildren, they still 
perceive in me the lingering spark of a yet 
unextinguished boyishness. And perhaps 
it may be so. I do not mourn for the lapse 


of time, nor complain that ‘‘my May of 


life has fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf,’’ nor amid the flying years do I wish 
the renovation of youth. Nor even do I 


vainly murmur as I look back, 


Oh, age has weary days, 
And nights of sleepless pain ; 
Thou golden time of youthful prime 
Why comest thou not again ? 
I know well that the spring time can never 
return ; but there is a youthful feeling which 
outlasts the youth of life, and the heart 
never grows old, unless we deaden its sensi- 
bility by selfishness. 

Therefore, it has been my endeavor and 
my delight to keep fresh and unbroken my 
interest and sympathy in the progress and 
feelings and the sports of youth. I am 
happy in the championship of the young. 
I have always been friendly to athletic exer- 
cises, and to competitive athletic exercises. 
I believe that manly sports, and generous 
rivalry and honorable competitions, and 
the lesson of winning withcut conceit and 


losing without grudge, and the qualities of 


promptitude, energy, temper, courage, and 
endurance, developed and trained in these 
competitions, are of great value, both now, 
in school-work and college-work, and after- 
wards, in the battle of life. Therefore, | 
say, work well, and strive earnestly and 
contend honorably, and wear your honors 
modestly, and you will be the better for all 
your efforts, mental or physical. It is very 
pleasant to see the sight—and it is not an 
uncommon one—of the best athlete, the 
fastest in the race, the Captain of the 
Eleven, standing at the same time among 
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the foremost, contending in the literary 
Olympics of your higher work. 

But other lessons are taught in your 
games. I particularly allude to that fine 
feeling of honor—what Burke calls ‘‘the 
sensibility of principle, the chastity of honor, 
which feels a stain like a wound.’’ That 
honor is taught and trained and exercised 
in such competitions. I remember a few 
years ago being present on your ground at 
acricket match. The Eleven of Merchiston 
were in the midst of their innings, and play- 
ing an uphill game. A fine-sp'rited youth 
was at the wicket, with his eye well in, hit- 
ting freely and well. The wicket-keeper 
caught the ball. ‘* How is that, umpire?’’ 
said he. ‘‘Not out,’’ said the umpire. 
‘“‘Yes, I am out,’”’ said the youth, ‘‘it 
touched my bat, and I felt it;’’ and he 
walked off from the wicket amid the cheers 
of every one in the field, in which I heartily 
joined. Many cricketers would have pre- 
served silence. No rule of the game that I 
know would have been broken by accepting 
the umpire’s decision, but the spirit of the 
noble, ingenuous youth spurned the deceit, 
and led him to disclose the fact. That was 
a true honor. 

[ will tell you an anecdote of older date, 
which illustrates the same thing. Long ago, 
in the days of State lotteries—a very bad 
institution, which, like many other bad 
things, has passed away in the progress of 
the nation—two young gentlemen agreed to 
purchase each a lottery ticket. One who 
lived in London was to buy both tickets, 
one for each in his own name, and he did 
so. The time for drawing the prizes came, 
and the one in town wrote to his friend in 
the country, ‘‘ Your ticket has turned upa 
£5000 prize.’’ ‘* How do you know it is 
mine?’’ writes back the ‘‘rusticus abnor- 
mis.’’ ‘* Because,’’ wrote the other, ‘‘ when 
I bought the two tickets I put a little mark 
in pencil on the back of the ticket that was 
intended for you, and that has gained the 
prize:’? No human being could have known 
but himself, but he disclosed the truth and 
gave up the prize, because his honor prompted 
him to do so. A finer spirit of honor has 
rarely been seen than was in the heart of the 
man who would have so acted. Such a 
spirit Burns describes as glowing on the 
countenance, when ‘‘ The eye, e’en turned 
on empty space, beams keen with honor.’’ 

Such a feeling of honor is, I believe, de- 
veloped in the games and competitions of a 
great school like this. This excellent school 
has again this session, in the fencing-hall, 
in the field, and in the class room, main- 
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tained its distinction ; and it is delightful to 
all those who take an interest in Merchiston 
to feel that it has done so. There are other 
admirable institutions in this city, but there 
is room for them all. True scholarly earn- 
estness should have a friendly character as 
well as an improving influence—‘‘ emo//it 
mores nec sintt esse ferox’’—and then our 
enlightened love of education rises above 
jealousy. No good institution ever prospers 
by the depreciation of another. 

Now, one word before I close. You here 
win prizes, but you gain better things still. 
Here you form warm, precious, hearty 
friendships that may last through life, and 
which are better things than prizes. Culti- 
vate the heart as well as the head. Knowl- 
edge is good, but love is better still; and 
higher, nobler, purer than the finest natural 
instinct or social spirit of honor is the feel- 
ing which leads a man to live as under the 
eye of God, who sees your every act and 
knows your every feeling. So to love, and 
so to live, is to realize the greatest happi- 
ness permitted to man upon earth. 

Canada Educational Monthly. 
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THE TEACHER’S WEAKNESS. 


TT EACHERS are not completely equipped 
by nature for the great business which 


they have chosen for their life’s work. They 
are human, and being so, are as full of frail- 
ties and shortcomings as any other class of 
bread-winners. ‘‘ By Adam’s fall, we sinned 
all,’’ and we know of no law or decree since 
the world began that removed the taint of 
original sin from them. The greatest and 
best of the class cannot claim exemption 
from vice or weakness. 

It would be absurd to suppose that all the 
human virtues could be bound up in the 
moral composition of any one man or 
woman; more absurd to imagine that any 
living piece of humanity could be free from 
any of the so-called human vices; still more 
absurd to suppose that you could hire such 
a one, if he did exist, for thirty dollars a 
month. The museums of natural curiosi- 
ties would outbid you a hundredfold! We 
cannot refrain, in passing, from referring to 
the fact that many school boards in select- 
ing teachers seem to think that absolute 
goodness and pureness of heart are innate in 
all successful teachers, and that many com- 


munities in treatment and consideration of | 


teachers must suppose that they are not of 
the family of Adam. 
While we recognize the fact that teachers 
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are simply human, and therefore possessed 
of their full share of weakness, we are not 
willing to admit that the school-room should 
be the theatre for their exhibition; but, on 
the contrary, that it should be the field for 
their repression or suppression—the gymna- 
sium in which by constant effort their exhi- 
bition should be avoided, their power weak- 
ened, and their existence threatened. 

The vice or fault of the most frequent oc- 
currence is that of anger. Although frequent, 
we question its efficacy in producing any 
beneficial results to the school. How n- 
diculous it is to an observer to see a man ora 
woman, full grown, of mature age, trained, 
educated, refined, getting into a frenzy of 
passion, pouring out a torrent of invective 
against a little boy or girl for some infrac- 
tion, real or supposed, of some law. ‘The 
anger is unnecessary, and because the pupil 
can not or dare not defend, it is mean and 
cowardly. If successful, if a calm follows 
the storm, if awe of the master pervades the 
place, you have simply given them ‘* the out- 
ward habit and the inward temper of a slave.”’ 
You have excited an antagonism on the part 
of the child, which in time becomes part of 
its being, which only seeks for opportunity 
to manifest itself to your detriment, It is 
not discipline, for a discipline that does not 
try to save, that does not succeed in saving, 
is not worth the name. 

It is not the generalship of the teacher, it 
is the mastership of force. ‘The effect of 
your anger is to induce anger and hatred in 
the pupil, and so you become, by your ex- 
ample, a teacher of avice. Is this right? 
And what is the effect upon yourself? Your 
example is faithfully copied by the pupil; 
your word, your action, your bearing, are 
reproduced, and you become the subject ot 
child mimicry. 

Are you willing to continue as a model 
for such imitations? ‘There is always a dan- 
ger arising from the constant indulgence in 
fits of anger, that it may take the form of 
resentment—a constant feeling of dislike to- 
ward the offender. When this occurs, your 
influence for good has passed away: your 
ability, as well as your sense of justice, is 
questioned, and you are classed among the 
failures in the profession. But you perhaps 
will say, What shall I do? Are there no 
occasions in which one may not be angry, 
and very angry? May you not express your 
condemnation of great offences in strong, 
earnest, vehement words? Shall you pass 
by all infractions of law and order without a 
protest, without exhibiting to your class 
your intense dislike to any and every form 
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of disobedience? Certainly you may. A 
broken law merits punishment, and punish- 
ment can be inflicted without losing your 
temper, or sacrificing your dignity. Your 
anger, or your word of disapproval, must be 
mainly against the offence, not against the 
offender. ‘The punishment is his, whether 
you exercise the divine art of forgiveness or 
not. But if you punish, it is not necessary 
that your whole nature should be excited to 
its highest pitch, that you should raise a 
whirlwind of passion ‘‘ to waft a feather.’’ 
Remember that ‘‘the man of thought strikes 
deepest and strikes safest,’’ and that thought 
and anger do not live in the same house. 
The Teacher. 


— = —_ 


IMPORTANCE OF PRESERVING 
FORESTS. 


EW persons, comparatively, realize the 


importance of keeping up the supply of 


our forests; and of not only preventing the 
further unnecessary destruction of them, but, 
at the same time, the necessity of their re- 
planting and cultivation. Some people 
know only that which they learn by experi- 
ence, and the sadder and more painful that 
is the better they remember. ‘This 
true of nations. 

The opportunity is now offered us of prof- 
iting by the experience of other and less 
fortunate nations. If we refuse to do so, the 
responsibility will be with us—and also the 
suffering. In order to realize our present 
condition we have only to open our eyes. 
If nothing is done to bring about a change, 
the probability is that within the next cen- 
tury coming generations will curse us and 
our ancestors for our want of foresight in so 
recklessly destroying the American forests. 

If we will listen to the voice of history it 
will tell us that the terrible famine which a 
few years ago raged in China, where mil- 


1S also 


lions have starved to death, resulted ettirely 
from the gradual but complete removal of 
y 


the comparatively few forests from that re- 
gion, thereby rendering it impossible for the 
soil to long retain what rain may, from time 
to time, have fallen. 

When first discovered the Island of St. 
Helena had heavy forests, but the introduc- 
tion of goats and .other causes finally de- 
stroyed these, until the island was rendered 
almost barren of trees. As a consequence 
the records of the last century give accounts 
of repeated and almost periodical visitations 
of very severe drought, occasioning great 
loss of cattle and crops. 
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century the Governor realized the necessity 
of restoring vegetation, and nurseries were 
established, experienced gardeners placed in 
charge, and trees from all parts of the world 
were planted, and flourished. As a result of 
these measures, droughts became unknown, 
and the rainfall was spread almost evenly 
over the year. Unfortunately since the 
East India Company lost control of the 
island in 1836, the plantations are said to 
have been neglected, and a score of trees 
cut down for every one planted. 

In South Africa the most disastrous effects 
are felt from drought, and inundations fol- 
lowing sudden and heavy falls of rain. When 
the interior of the island of Mauritius, upon 
which the forests were cut down that the 
cleared land might be used in sugar cultiva- 
tion, was densely wooded, a large portion of 
the ratn-water was retained, and filtration 
was so gradual that even in the dryest places 
the lagoons received regular supplies of pure 
water. Now the greater part of the rain- 
water is carried away to the sea, and in dry 
weather the sun beat down on slimy, fetid 
marshes. ‘The island, noted forits salubrity, 
has become a hot-bed of malaria, and during 
the last decade the mortality from fever is 
said to have been very great. ‘Thirty years 
ago the Khanate of Bucharia was one of the 
most fertile regions of Central Asia, a coun- 
try which, when well-wooded and watered, 
was a terrestrial paradise. But within the 
last twenty-five years a mania for clearing 
seized upon the inhabitants, and all the 
great forests have been cut away, and the 
little that remained was ravaged by fire dur- 
ing a civil war. As a result, the water 
courses are dried up, and the irrigating 
canals are empty. ‘The country has been 
transformed into an arid desert, the moving 
sands are every day gaining upon the land, 
and a short time will see this country totally 
destitute. 

Since the forests between Guatemala in 
Central America and San Jose have been 
destroyed, the inhabitants have been exposed 
to miasma, and new diseases have made their 
appearance. ‘The climate is less uniform, 
the harvests are less certain, the ‘seasons 
more capricious, and storms more terrible. 
Wood for fuel and building is very scarce. 
They are now planting the eucalyptus to re- 
place the forests, and to dry up marshy 
places. ‘This tree has been introduced into 
India, several of the Central American 
States, the West India Islands, Mexico, and 
California, for the same purpose, and with 
gratifying success. 

Persia, Russia, Spain, Greece, Palestine, 
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1885.] OBSERVE 
Switzerland, and other countries are suffer- 
ing in consequence of the destruction of their 
forests. We should profit by their sad ex- 
perience, and take care of our forests before 
it is everlastingly too late. 
Cincinnati Times. 

——__ $< 


OBSERVE THE BIRDS. 


BY SAMUEL W. WILLARD. 

PRING is now at hand, and with it come 

the vast throngs of feathered migrants; 
but how many of the million and a half peo- 
ple in the State will appreciate their com- 
ing? If the majority of the people think of 
them at all, it will be only casually ; those 
that really observe them will be few. To 
the urban population, little opportunity is 
offered for a systematic study of our birds in 
their chosen haunts, and yet, strange as it 
may seem, some of our best and most en- 
thusiastic observers live in cities. But there 
is a chance forall ; and as incalculable bene- 
fit can be derived from any means that will 
cultivate the observing faculties, I say the 
opportunity, be it ever so meagre, ought not 
to be neglected. ‘The tendency to daily al- 
low the lesser things to pass unnoticed is a 
habit common to us all. ‘‘We have eyes, 
yet see not.’’ But why is this? What law 
in science permits us to draw the line be- 
tween the unimportant and the important? 
Let one accustom himself to observe and 
systematically arrange even the unimportant 
things in his mind, and the important ones 
will not pass unheeded. 

Too much cannot be said to encourage 
and promote the habit of observation. By 
observation I do not refer simply to the 
process of seeing, for although we see, yet 
few there are who perceive aright the things 
which are before us. John Stuart Mill says, 
‘*That the observer is not he who merely 
sees the thing which is before his eyes, but 
he who sees what parts that thing is com- 
posed of. One person, from inattention, 
or from attending only in the wrong place, 
overlooks half of what he sees ; another sets 
down much more than he sees, confounding 
it with what he imagines, or with what he 
infers.’’ 

A gentleman once asked me whether an 
observation by an inexperienced person was 
not worth as much, if acc urately made, as a 
similar observation by a practiced observer. 
The true principle of observation hinges 
upon the answer to this question. If both 
persons saw merely the object that was be- 
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fore them, undoubtedly we should have to 
say that the difference between the observa- 
tions was but little ; ae if saw simply 
the object, and the other, besides noticing 
the object, saw its seamed lent parts, saw the 
relation it bore to other ob ‘* ts, In position, 
quality, design or strength, saw its surround- 
ings, and at the same time mentally con- 
ceived of its past and future history, or what 
combinations might accrue from it in future 
years, would there be any hesitancy in at- 
tributing to the second a superior faculty of 
observation ? 

We are forced to admit, 
observing faculties 
that our intellect should be so trained ‘‘ that 
we need not blindly accept the opinions of 
others, but be able to form opinions for our- 
selves, and at the same time to know that 
these opinions have been properly arrived at 
and are correct.’”’ But how shall we com- 
mence a system of observation? What field 
will furnish us the best material? These 
questions have probably arisen in the minds 
of many who have appreciated the real 
worth of being able to observe, but who 
have undoubtedly hesitated before deciding 
upon systematic others 
this choice has sprung spontaneously with 
their desire to learn; and, if we possessed 
the data, I think it would show that these 
are the few who have transcended system 
and given to the world new laws, new truths. 

J. C. Glashow, in a recent number of the 

opular Sctence Monthiy, “es us that a thor- 
ough investigation of the facts and princi- 
ples of one science 1s better to a person, be 
that person’s vocation in after-life what it 
may, than a general acquaintance with what 
has been spoken or written about many of 
them. 

Many valuable hours in the young 
persons are wasted in their vain endeavors 
to master some art for which they care noth- 
ing, but which society demands as an ac- 
complishment. ‘The same time devoted to 
a system of observation, whereby the rational 
faculties as well will be developed, will not 
only be of untold benefit to the student, but 
also to the society of which he is a part ; for 
no true student can long remain in a society 
without influencing, to some extent, its edu- 
cational standard. 

The sciences broaden us, not merely by 
the moments spent in chipping some prehis- 
toric formation, or in the mounting of an 
owl or setting of a beetle, but in the grand 
comprehension of the generalizations result- 
ing from a systematic course of study in any 
one specialty. 
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One cannot work long in any special field 
before he finds he must know more of others ; 
and it is then that the general thinker or 
scholar unites them all, drawing from his ac- 
cumulated store wise judgments and princi- 
ples, which can never fail to benefit him in 
after-life. 

Believing, then, that the sciences contain 
the specialty for the consideration of the 
student, it only remains to find the division 
that will be most interesting and beneficial. 

Ornithology, or the study of birds, offers 
us the material we have been searching for. 
Within its boundaries all that is needed can 
be found. A thorough knowledge of it 
comprehends the epitomizing of many arts, 
as well as of the kindred sciences. It is as 
difficult to draw’ the lines enclosing what 
pertains to ornithology as it is for the scien- 
tist to strictly define a particular species. 
‘*Hard and fast lines do not occur in 
nature,’’ nor in the sciences; each species or 
department of science merges into the other, 
until it is but a part of a magnificent whole. 

Within the past year, through the persist- 
ent efforts of Prof. W. W. Cooke, nearly 
700 persons responded to his call, and ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to assist in a 
joint work of observing our birds with refer- 
ence to their migratory habits ; 700 persons 
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have thus commenced a habit of observation 
which will grow with their efforts. It will 
develop rapidly, and ere long they will reap 
their reward. 

I would there were other incentives to 
close and systematic observation ; it pays, as 
any practical observer will tell you. Audu- 
bon studied birds, and found in the beauty 
of their colors a harmony that, when repro- 
duced upon the pages of his noted work, 
made it a pearl of great price. 

The study of ornithology will interest you, 
and that is necessary to incite one’s mind to 
continuous action. The aviary-fauna of any 
one locality is not so large but that the stu- 
dent will find an opportunity to study nearly 
every species in their favorite haunts; and 
although specimens are often hard to obtain, 
yet enough can always be secured to furnish 
the necessary laboratory material. Let it 
be understood, however, that, should a taste 
for biological study be formed, the lower 
types of animal life will undoubtedly afford 
the best material for such work ; but to the 
general observer, he who studies not simply 
for innumerable facts, but for a knowledge 
of the laws that have moulded and grouped 
together all animal life, including man, no 
better and more accessible field exists than 
ornithology. Wisconsin Ed. Journal. 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; 
grow when ye’re sleepin’.”’ 


HE space given to Arbor Day proceed- 

ings in the present issue is commensurate 
with the importance of the subject at this 
time. The reader, after having gone 
through these. interesting reports, should 
not be at ease until he or she has planted a 
tree in honor of the Arbor Day season and 
with generous thought for the future—and, 
by suggestion and example, induced others 
to the same good deed of largess. 


ALL Superintendents desiring to make an 
exhibit at the Harrisburg meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association in July next, 
of drawings executed by their pupils, should 
address without delay Supt. R. M. Streeter, 
of Titusville, in reference to the matter. 
Those who have already decided to make 


such exhibit should notify him at once of 
the amount of space they will need. The 
shipping expenses both ways are to be met 
by those who send the work to be placed 
on exhibition. ‘The showing of such work 
at Meadville last summer was excellent. It 
was mainly from the western part of the 
State. Let the East bestir itself now, for 
the West stands several points ahead at this 
writing in its drawing exhibit. 

In the death of Richard Grant White, the 
age has lost an earnest literary spirit. Bold, 
even fearless, in the expression of his con- 
victions, he was never narrow in his mo- 
tives. His broad scholarship, his profound 
acquaintance with the spirit and history of 
our English tongue, his keen critical abil- 
ity, and his sarcastic wit, have endeared 
many who now feel as if a warm personal 
friend had passed away. Such men are to 
be honored, and their memory should be 
cherished. They are the indices of our 
highest civilization. They show us how the 
world must come to know itself in medita- 
tion while it moves on with all vigor to fresh 
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conflicts and victories, how, in such minds, 
it stops as it were to look within and take 
delight in the reminiscences of its own 
progress and glory, and plume itself, so to 
speak, for still higher flights. 


THE next annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, to be held in Har- 
risburg, July 7th, 8th and goth, promises to 
be of more than ordinary interest and profit 
to the teachers of Pennsylvania. 

An excellent programme is being pre- 
pared, and the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee will commend itself to the public in 
procuring for the occasion the services of 
persons distinguished for their ability and 
prominence in their respective fields of edu- 
cational work. 

Among others, the following well-known 
educators have responded favorably to the 
invitation of the committee to be present and 
address the convention: Rev. Dr. Moffat, 
president of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege; Dr. E. E. White, Ex-State Superin- 
tendent of Ohio; Rev. Dr. E. T. Jeffers, 
professor of psychology in Lincoln Univer- 
sity; Dr. J. T. Rothrock, professor of 
botany in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Prof. T. M. Balliet, of Normal Park. 

The Committee hopes to have arrange- 
ments completed jn a few weeks, when fur- 
ther announcements will be made. In the 
meantime Superintendents are requested to 
call the attention of teachers to the time 
fixed for the meeting of the Association, in 
order to have a good representation from 
every county, city, and borough in the State. 


THE recent act of the Legislature requir- 
ing instruction in physiology and hygiene, 
with especial reference to the effect of stim- 
ulants and narcotics upon the human sys- 
tem, will be found elsewhere in this issue 
of Zhe Journal. The evil at which it 
strikes is one of the gravest character; and 
that the law may be as effective for good as 
possible, it is of the utmost importance that 
teachers shall at once give attention to the 
subject, both in itself and in its literature— 
the latter including much in addition to 
the text-books especially prepared for use 
in the schools. Of such text-books, the 
following merit careful examination by 
teachers and school officers: ‘* Hygiene for 
Young People,’ and Steele’s ‘‘ Hygienic 
Physiology,’’ published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York; Mills’ ‘‘ Physiology, Hy- 
giene and Narcotics,’’ by Eldridge & 


Brother, Philadelphia; the ‘‘ Eclectic Phy- 
siology,’’ by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 
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Cincinnati and New York; ‘‘ Alcohol and 
Hygiene,’’ by Julia Colman, 72 Bible House, 
New York; the ‘‘Man Wonderful in the 
House Beautiful,’’ Fowler, Wells & Co., 
New York ; Mrs.’ Hunt’s ‘‘ Temperance Phys- 
iology,’’ Barnes & Co., New York; ‘‘ The 
Human Body and its Health,’’ by Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York; ‘‘ How 
We Live ; or, the Human Body and How to 
Take Care of It,’’ by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 


THE change from four months to five 
months, as the minimum school term, was 
made in 1872, and not in 1862, as stated 
inadvertently in our issue for last month. 
This advance was made during Dr. Wicker- 
sham’s administration, and largely as a re- 
sult of his untiring effort. Also in the ar- 
ticle on the Superintendency in last issue, 
on page 400, the reader will please date one 
year farther back so that the figures may 
read ** H. C. Hickok, 1857, Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes, 1860, Chas. R. Coburn, 1863, J. P. 
Wickersham, 1866.’’ 


‘¢PuRITY is the best good.’’ The follow- 
ing is the pledge signed by the members of 
the ‘‘White Cross,’’ a recent organization 
of young men, that strikes the key-note of 
a clean-souled morality: 

“ God, to treat all 
women with respect, and to endeavor to protect 
them from wrong and degradation; to endeavor 
to put down all indecent language and coarse 
jests; to maintain the law of purity as equally 
binding upon men and women; to endeaver to 
spread these principles among my companions, 
and to try and help my younger brothers; to 
use every possible means to fulfil the com- 
mand, ‘ Keep thyself pure 

No better thing than this has recently 
been said of the dying hero, Ulysses S. 
Grant, by those who knew him best: ‘* He 
never used profane language, not under the 
utmost provocation, nor any expression that 
a lady might not hear without a blush.”’ 
‘*Stonewall’’ Jackson, a man of granite 
fibre also, on the other side, was equally 
clean in thought and speech. These strong 
lives should have their lesson for young 
men. ‘*‘ Purity zs the best good.”’ 


é 


I promise, by the help of 
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THE well-known firm of A. H. Andrews 
& Co. have purchased all interests of the 
Keystone School and Church Furniture 
Company, and have also completed arrange- 
ments by which they will act as sole agents 
in the Middle States for the sale of the 
school desks, etc., of the Buffalo School 
Furniture Company. Mr. John W. Sauder 
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will continue in charge of the Harrisburg 
office, and Mr. A. F. Old will have general 
direction of the business of the united com- 
panies. The manufacture of school furni- 
ture and school supplies has grown into a 
business of colossal proportions under the 
firm above named. School authorities can- 
not go wrong in addressing them for any- 
thing needed in the line of school furnishing 
or equipment—except perhaps high-grade 
teachers, an essential part of the school 
equipment that even A. H. Andrews & Co. 
cannot supply promptly upon order. 


In a recent letter from England, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore speaks of the wide- 
spread interest felt in public affairs by the 
women of the middle classes, and their in- 
telligent acquaintance with questions of na- 
tional interest, and put it into sharp con- 
trast with the lack of information and con- 
sequent lack of such interest on the part of 
the average American woman of even fairly 
good education. ‘There are few 
more competent than Mrs. 
speak with authority upon this subject, which 
is one of no little importance. 


persons 


Livermore to 


“They are taught little,"’ she says, ‘“‘ concern 
ing their own country, its marvelous history, 
its unprecedented prosperity, wherein its gov- 
ernment differs from those ot European nations, 
or what are the political issues of the tme. In- 
deed, this ignorance is considered creditable in 
some quarters, and women in our country boast 
of it. It is otherwise in England. ‘The intel- 
lectual women of the middle class in England 
the class with which Americans are chiefly 
brought into contact—take a very lively interest 
in politics, know what are the public questions 
of the day, and are accurately informed con 
cerning them. In the English drawing-room, 
if politics form the topic of conversation among 
the gentlemen, you may expect the ladies to 
join in it intelligently, and with spirit. They 
are ready with a defence, or condemnation, of 
Gladstone’s course in dealing with Ireland o1 
Egypt; and, if they think it defective, or re- 
pressive, they will tell you where and why. 
Since Church and Stat 
you will find them versed in the affairs of the 
English Church, even when they are Non-con 
formists. They are familiar with colonial af- 
fairs, and have an opinion of their own concern 
ing the wisdom or unwisdom, the justice or in- 
justice, of English management in India. They 
will explain to you how it happens that protec- 
tion obtains in Australia, while free trade is the 
law in Great Britain, and what are the unfor- 
tunate land laws which drive the pick of the 
young farmers from England to New Zealand. 
And all the while you are held entranced by 
the charm of their intelligent speeches, and 
never think of applying to them the dread ad- 
jective, ‘unwomanly.’”’ 


are one in England, 
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RE-APPOINTMENT. 
INCERELY grateful for the confidence 
S reposed in my administration by the 
Governor and Senators of the Common- 
wealth, and encouraged by the very numerous 
expressions of good-will and assurances of 
hearty co-operation upon the part of the 
school men of the State,—which I greatly 
value,—I reconsecrate myself to the truly 
noble work for another term. 

A very inadequate conception had I of 
the magnitude of the office, and its almost 
overwhelming responsibilities, when unex- 
pectedly called to it four years ago. But 
daily my interest has been deepened, my love 
for the cause made more ardent, my efforts 
to be faithful more resolute, and my anxious 
sense of unworthiness more keen. 

No doubt the Governor, who does 
nothing without earnest thought, realized 
how extensive and complicated is the work 
of the office ; and how difficult it is, in the 
brief space of four years, to grasp the whole 
field, to come to know the large band of 
co-workers in it, to measure with care the 
state of public sentiment and opinion, and 
to form and to bring to maturity plans in 
the way of correction or advance. Hence 
his desire that the present head of the School 
Department, while faithful to its duties, 
shall have adequate time to accomplish cer- 
tain work begun, aided by the valuable ex- 
perience of the preceding four years. 

Nothing could be more distasteful to the 
Governor or myself than any semblance of 
discourtesy towards the many earnest and 
thoughtful educators throughout the Com- 


In qualifications of scholarship 
and executive ability many, without doubt, 
in either political party, could be found 
eminently fitted for discharging the duties 


monwealth. 


of this responsible position. But to guard 
against too frequent changes, to give time to 
bring plans of organization and improve- 
ment to maturity, to remove the care of a 
million of children from the exciting arena 
of partisan politics, from issues, 
changing year by year, our schools should 
be free, the re-appointment was made. 
Whether wisely or not the future must 
determine. ‘The motive, at least, was noble, 
and such as to make evident to thoughtful 
men the earnest Christian character of our 
present Governor. Let us all, therefore, 
whether superintendents or teachers, renew 
our energies, and devote ourselves to the 
work before us with even greater zeal, that 
the children may have the very best op- 
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characters in which the clear vision of the 
True may be one with the warm love of 
the Good, and the elevating charm of the 
Beautiful. 

Thus will shey best perform the coming 
duties of adult citizenship, and we receive 
our highest reward in contributing, as we 
may, to impress more deeply the conviction 
in the minds of the people of this great 
Commonwealth that the schools are worthy 
of their most earnest interest and care. 


E. E. HIGBEE. 





nouiiiatunas 
EXCURSION AMONG THE STARS. 


NO lI. 

T was suggested in a former paper that 
| while upon the subject of astronomical 
geography it would be well for the teacher 
to go a little farther than is usually done 
into the domain of astronomy. Below are 
given a few points and illustrations which 
may serve as hints for the conduct of such 
an excursion. If the children return from 
it with new ideas concerning those familiar 
objects, the sun, moon, and stars, and with 
some conception of the immensity of the 
Universe, of which our earth forms so mi- 
nute a part, even although they will not 
have gone very deeply into the science of 
astronomy, their time will have been spent 
profitably. 

THE NUMBER OF THE STARS. 

The number of the stars visible to the 
naked eye is commonly greatly overesti- 
mated. As one surveys the heavens ona 
clear, moonless night, he can hardly resist 
the impression that the brilliant host is to be 
reckoned by myriads. Like the sands on 
the sea-shore, like the forest leaves, are 
comparisons which hardly seem exaggerated. 
But let him begin to count the stars, and 
the illusion is soon dispelled. He will find 
that by the time he has counted five hundred 
he has gone over a good part of the visible 
heavens. In fact, the whole number of the 
stars down to those of the fifth magnitude 
inclusive, is hardly more than fifteen hun- 
dred. - Stars of the sixth magnitude are the 
tiniest specks of light, visible only in a 
favorable state of the atmosphere, and these 
included will not bring the count much 
above four thousand, except for persons 
who have extraordinary keenness of sight. 
Since we can never see at one time more 
than one-half of the apparent sphere of the 
heavens, and since the region near the hori- 
zon is always more or less obscured by mois- 





ture in the atmosphere, a fair estimate of the 
number of stars which may be seen above 
the horizon at one time by a person with 
good eye-sight is about two thousand. 

But, if the naked-eye count of the stars is 
disappointing, let one go over the field 
again with a good opera glass, and he will 
easily quadruple the number. A‘ small tele- 
scope will bring them out in still greater 
force ; with every increase in the size of the 
instrument used an additional host comes 
into view; there seems really to be no end 
to them. Charts of the heavens have been 
constructed, containing between three and 
four hundred thousand stars, but even this 
vast number is but a stall part of that re- 
vealed by the largest telescopes. Fifty mil- 
lions is the estimate of some astronomers; 
seventy-five, a hundred millions, say others; 
and, to judge from experience, a further in= 
crease in the size of the telescope will bring 
into view other millions as yet undistin- 
guishable. 

Taking the smallest of these estimates— 
fifty millions—let us try to interpret this 
enormous number. It means that for every 
star which we see with the naked eye there 
are more than twelve thousand stars which 
we do not see. Let us try another illustra- 
tion. Suppose that all these stars were visi- 
ble to the naked eye, and that they were 
scattered uniformly over the whole heavens, 
how thickly would they lie? Draw upon a 
sheet of paper a circle one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter. This circle, held out at arm’s 
length, will represent the apparent size of 
the full moon. Now with a finely pointed 
pencil make within it two hundred and fifty 
minute specks. As thickly as these specks 
lie upon your paper, so thickly would the 
stars lie in the heavens, if fifty millions of 
them were visible to the naked eye! 

In this illustration we have supposed the 
stars to be distributed uniformly over the 
whole heavens, but in fact they are not so 
distributed. They lie most thickly in and 
near that irregular belt of the night sky 
known as the Milky Way. ‘The peculiar 
whiteness, indeed, from which this region 
derives its name is caused by the blended 
light of stars too faint to be distinguished 
by the naked eye. The telescope brings 
them into view in marvelous numbers. Some 
parts of the Milky Way are so rich in stars 
—for they are not distributed uniformly 
even here—that a patch of the apparent 
size of the full moon may contain as many 
as two thousand stars. 

When we consider that each individual 
member of this innumerable host is a suz— 
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perhaps like our own sun the centre of a 
planetary system—and that many of them 
are certainly larger than our own sun, the 
imagination is utterly powerless before so 
stupendous a reality. 


APPARENT REVOLUTION OF THE HEAVENS. 


An observer looking through a telescope 
for the first time almost always notes with 
surprise that the stars seem to be in motion. 
They are continually slipping out of the 
‘*field’’ of the instrument, when it is not 
itself moved by clockwork, as most large 
telescopes are, and in order to keep any 
particular star in view it is necessary con- 
tinually to change slightly the direction in 
which the instrument points. We here per- 
ceive magnified an apparent movement of 
the heavens, which, like the movement of 
the hands of a clock, is so slow as to escape 
casual notice, although its effects become 
apparent after observing the stars for an hour 
ortwo. We then see that those low in the 
west finally disappear below the horizon ; 
they se/, as the common expression is, while 
other stars rise in the Could we 
watch them for twenty-four hours—that is, 
if the intense light of the sun did not over- 
power the feeble light of the stars and 
render them invisible by day—we might see 
the whole starry heavens, like an immense 
hollow sphere, perform apparently a com- 
plete revolution. A little further observa 
tion would show that one of the points about 
which it turns, as upon a pivot, is at some 
distance above the horizon in the north 
near a certain star, which is for this reason 
called the fo/ar star. The stars in this part 
of the heavens never set. They simply re- 
volve around the polar star and are always 
above the horizon. The opposite pole of 
the celestial sphere is in the south, at an 
equal distance below the horizon, and stars 
in its vicinity never rise above the horizon, 
so as to be visible to us. Among the stars 
which thus always elude our sight are those 
forming the constellation of the Southern 
Cross, which travellers in the southern hem- 
isphere describe as the most strikingly beau- 
tiful of all the constellations. 

After having explained the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, it is hardly necessary to say 
that this apparent movement of the stars is 
deceptive. It is the earth and not the 
heavens which revolves. It is because we 
upon the surface of the earth are silently and 
steadily borne from west to easf¢ that the 
stars above our heads appear to move from 
east to west. Besides this daily revolution, 
the heavens have an apparent annual revolu- 


east. 
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tion, caused by the annual passage of the 
earth around the sun. To explain this 
movement let us imagine a person to be 
carried upon a railway car around a circular 
track, which may represent the earth’s orbit, 
or path around the sun. Let us suppose 
him to sit with his back towards the centre 
of the circle, where the sun may be supposed 
to be, and let him look straight to the front. 
As he is carried thus around the track, the 
various objects of the landscape, the trees, 
fences, houses, appear to move past him in a 
direction contrary to that in which he is 
himself travelling. When he has completed 
the circuit he will have scanned successively 
every point in the horizon. The effect is 
the same as though he had remained at rest, 
while the landscape had revolved, like a 
panorama, around him. In this case there 
are, of course, circumstances which will pre- 
vent his being deceived by the appearance ; 
but to an observer watching the heavens the 
deception is so perfect that it required many 
centuries for astronomers to discover that it 
is the earth, not the heavens, which moves. 

The result of this apparent annual revo- 
lution of the heavens, which must not be 
confounded with its daily revolution, al- 
though it is performed in the same direc- 
tion, is that the aspect of the heavens, as 
viewed .at any given hour of the night, 
changes with the progress of the seasons. 
If one will take a series of observations on 
several nights—nine o’clock will be a con- 
venient hour—facing the south and noting 
arefully the position of some bright star, 

- will find that on each evening this star 
seen a little farther to the west than 
on the previous evening. At the end of six 
months, if he continues his observations so 
1e will find the aspect of the heavens 
has entirely changed. ‘The heavens have 
ipparently performed one-half of a revolu- 
The stars in the north will have had 
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heir position with respect to the polar star 


completely reversed. ‘Those which stood 
above this star when he began observing, will 
now stand below ; those which were to the 
east of it will now be to the west; while as 
he looks towards the south he will see there 
an entirely different set of stars and constel- 
lations from those seen there six months be- 
fore. Thus, on a winter’s evening the bril- 
liant star Sirius and the constellation Orion 
are the most conspicuous objects in the 
southern heavens; on a summer’s evening 
these are no longer seen, but one may see 
instead the beautiful group of stars forming 
the Scorpion, a constellation on the oppo- 
site side of the heavens. 


1 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, MAy, 1885. 
‘THE following act requires the directors | 
nd controllers to make immediate pro- | 
vision for the introduction of Physiology 
and Hygiene into the public schocls of their 
respective districts, after the first Monday of 

June, 1885. 

The law exempts teachers from examina- 
tion in the new branch of study until the 
first Monday of June, 1886. Superintend- 
ents will not, therefore, be required to ex- 
amine teachers in Physiology and Hygiene 
before that date, but it is their official duty 
to see that proper provision is made for the 
introduction and study of the subject as the 
law authorizes and requires during the next 
annual term, and to report to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction any failure or 
neglect on the part of school boards within 
their jurisdiction to comply with the terms 
of the act. 

AN Act relating to the study of physiology and 
hygiene in the public schools of the Common- 
weath, and educational institutions receiving 
aid from the Commonwealth. 

SECTION I. Be tt enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, and 
tt ts hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, That physiology and hygiene, which shall 
in each division of the subject so pursued in- 
clude special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the hu- 
man system, shall be included in the branches 
of study now required by law to be taught in the 
common schools, and shall be introduced and 
studied as a regular branch by all pupils in all 
departments of the public schools of the Com- 
monwealth, and in all educational institutions 
supported wholly or in part by money from the 
Commonwealth. 

SECTION 2. It shall be the duty of county, 
city, borough superintendents, and boards of all 
educational institutions receiving aid from the 
Commonwealth, to report to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction any failure or neglect on 
the part of boards of school directors, boards of 
school controllers, boards of education, and 
boards of all educational institutions receiving 
aid from the Commonwealth, to make proper 
provision in any and all of the schools or dis- 
tricts under their jurisdiction for instruction in 
physiology and hygiene, which in each division 
of the subject so pursued gives special reference 
to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and 
narcotics upon the human system, as required 
by this act, and such failures on the part of direc- 
tors, controllers, boards of education, and boards 
of educational institutions, receiving money from 
the Commonwealth, thus reported, or satisfac- 
torily proven, shall be deemed sufficient cause 
for withholding the warrant for State appropria- 


tion of school money to which such district 
or educational institution would;otherwise be 
entitled. 

SECTION 3. No certificate shall be granted 
any person to teach in the public schools of the 
Commonwealth, or in any of the educational 
institutions receiving money from the Common- 
wealth, after the first Monday of June, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
six, who has not passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion in physiology and hygiene, with special 
reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stim- 
ulants, and narcotics upon the human system. 

SECTION 4. All laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act are hereby 
repealed. 

Approved the 2d day of April, A. D. 1885. 

ROBERT E. PATTISON. 
~ 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

N. P. Kinsley has been elected and commis- 
sioned Superintendent of the schools of Frank- 
lin, Venango county. 


- —_ 
OFFICIAL CIRCULAR. 

DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS, } 
Harrisburg, April 30, 1885. | 
To the Principals and Man rs of the Soldiers’ Or- 

phan Schools and Home 
Vacation, this year, will commence on Friday, 
July roth, and continue until Monday, August 
31st. All the pupils must return to school 


promptly at the end of this period, as no excuses 
will be allowed for absences after that time. 
The examinations at the several institutions 
may continue as many days as those directly 
controlling them shall deem advisable, but the 
time of holding each examination must be made 
to include the day of visitation of the officers 
named below. Said officers will conduct the 


examinations, calling upon such persons to as- 
sist them as they may deem proper; and it is 
hereby directed that the examination of the 


lower classes be limited to some one branch of 
instruction, reserving most of the time for a 
more general examination of the higher classes, 
or classes containing pupils soon to leave the 


institutions. The report yf the examinations 
will be made out in the same way as last year, 
by the officers of the several schools and homes, 
and forwarded to this Department. No regular 
examinations will be held at the Children’s 


Home, York, the Industrial School, Lincoln In- 
stitution and Church Home, Philadelphia, or 
St. Paul’s Orphan Home, Butler. These insti- 
tutions, however, will be visited and carefully 
inspected as heretofore. The examinations will 
begin promptly at nine o'clock, on the morn- 
ing of the days named. 

The State Superintendent and Inspector 
Sayers will conduct all the examinations, on 
the several dates following: Uniontown, Mon- 
day, May 18; Mercer, Wednesday, May 20; 
Dayton, Friday, May 22; Mount Joy, Tuesday, 

| May 26; White Hall, Wednesday, May 27; 
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McAlilisterville and Loysville, Thursday, May | for any neglect or failure to perform the duties 


28; Chester Springs, Friday, May 29; Mans- 
field, Wednesday, June 3; Hartford, Friday, 
June 5, and Soldiers’ Orphan Institution, Wed- 
nesday, June 17. Mrs. E. E. Hutter, Inspector, 
will be present at the schools of her choice, and 
take part in the examinations. An invitation 
will be extended the Governor to be present at 
as many of the examinations as his official 
duties will permit. Commander Curtin, De- 
partment of Pennsylvania G. A. R. and Staff, 
are cordially invited to attend as many of the 
examinations as will suit their convenience. 
The superintendents of schools and principals 
of State Normal Schools will take part in the 
examinations held in their respective districts. 
An exhibition of industrial skill and military 
drill will form a feature of the examinations. 
Drawing and copy books should bs ready for 
inspection. The examinations will be, as here- 
tofore, public, and the authorities of the several 
schools are requested to invite especially the 
presence of superintendents, directors and 
teachers of common schools, members of the 
Grand Aimy of the Republic, old soldiers and 
sailors, members of the Legislature, judges of 
the courts, clergymen, editors, and such other 
citizens of the several localities as have inter- 
ested themselves in the work of education as 
conducted in these schools. 
Pupils must resume their studies 
after the examinations are concluded, and con- 
tinue in unbroken attendance to the time fixed 
for vacation, Arrangements should be per- 
fected so that the examinations may commence 
promptly at the hour appointed. The regula- 
tions for vacation will be the same as in past 
years. E. E. HIGBEE, Superintendent. 
——— -> 


THE DUTY OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


PUBLISHING ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


immediately 


N the matter of publishing the accounts of 


School Boards, the law entitled ‘‘An Act to 
regulate the publication of the accounts and 
financial statements of school boards,” must 
not be disregarded by Boards of Directors. It 
is as follows: 

Sec. 1. That it shall be the duty of each 
board of school directors in the several school 
districts of this commonwealth annually, at the 
close of the school year, to place in the hands 
of proper auditors a full certified statement, 
itemized, of their receipts and expenditures for 
the past year, including the assets and liabilities 
of the district, of all kinds, with all books, 
papers and vouchers relating to the same, to be 
by said auditors examined, and if found to be 
correct, approved; such statement to be spread 
upon the minutes of the board of directors, and 
in a condensed but fully classified- form fzé- 
lished by said board in not less than ten writien 
or printed hand-bills, to be put up inthe most 
public places in the district, or, if deemed pre- 
ferable, in the two newspapers of the county in 
which the district is situated, having the largest 


circulation among the citizens interested; and | 


enjoined by this act, the officers narhed therein 
shall be considered guilty of misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding three hundred 
dollars, to be paid into the school fund of the 
district in which the offense shall have been 
committed. ° 

Sec. 2. That’ the publication of the accounts 
of school boards herein provided for shall be in 
lieu of all publication of said accounts now re- 
quired by law; and all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith be and are hereby repealed. 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall 
not extend to cities of the first class. 


> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

BeRKS.—Supt. Keck: Four new school- 
houses have been built in different sections of 
the county. A number of the old houses have 
been greatly improved in appearance, furniture, 
and apparatus. We are sorry to report the 
death of Rush Seibert, one of the Spring teach- 
ers, and of James H. Bickel, one of the Centre 
teachers. Both were excellent young men. 
Five successful local institutes have been held. 

BLAIR.—Supt. Lykens: With few exceptions 
our s hools are doing good work: some lack in 
discipline, others in methods of instruction. 
Che local institute held at Roaring Springs was 
1 successful meeting, and has done much good. 
[hese teachers attend the meetings at their own 
expense, and are doing good work. 

BRADFORD.—Supt. Ryan: Educational con- 
ventions were held at Canton, Gilletts, and Pot- 
terville, which were largely attended. The 
exercises were decidedly interesting and profit- 
able. The County Teachers’ Association held 
an excellent session during the month. 

CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: The second of the 
series of local institutes for this county was held 
at Nesquehoning, February 6th,7th. The large 
school-room was filled to overflowing. Not 
only the teachers and directors showed great 
interest in the institute, but the citizens also, 
from first to last. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: A local institute 
was held at North Creek, February 5th and 6th. 
It was well attended and considerable interest 
was awakened in discussing the undivided 
school term. I have held half-day examina- 
tions in the schools visited this month. 

CLARION.—Supt. McNutt: Our schools are 
drawing to a close. Many teachers intend 
closing with an exhibition. Directors are mak- 
ing preparations for building next summer. 
Some Boards intend to make a special point of 
providing proper means of ventilation in the 
new houses, something that has been very much 
neglected. 

CLINTON.—Supt. McCloskey: Nearly all the 
schools visited this month are doing excellent 
work. One local institute was held in Beech 
Creek borough, which was well attended by 
teachers, citizens and directors. We expect, in 
the future, to revive these useful meetings all 
over the county. Another graded school is 
needed in Lamar district. 
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CRAWFORD. — Supt. Sturdevant: Well-at- 
tended district institutes have been held at Con- 
neautville, Guy's Mills, Atlantic, Geneva, and 
Harmonsburg. 

Erie. — Supt. Morrison: The educational 
events in this part of the State are not numer- 
ous, as very little could be done in that way with 
the mercury from one to thirty degrees below 
zero ; but the educational spirit, which the teach- 
ers of the county manifest, is worthy of notice. 
They have held the following institutes,—at 
Nofth East, at Union City, at Albion, Erie, and 
Cherry Hill—every one of which was successful 
both in numbers and interest; and I hope the 
interest may not lag, until our schools shall have 
become much better than they now are. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Auman: Two local institutes 
were held during the month—one at Richfield, 
and one at McCoysville. The attendance was 
large, and the exercises interesting and helpful 
to the teachers in their daily work. A school- 
house in Lack township was destroyed by fire 
—cause unknown. Two teachers have been 
discharged for incompetency. Three new 
school-houses will be built during the summer, 
in Lack, in Turbett, and in Susquehanna. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: Paradise town- 
ship organized a new school district during the 
past year, in which a neat and substantial 
school-house has been built. Conestoga town- 
ship has a school of 43 pupils with an average 
attendance during four months of gg per cent. 
A number of schools in the county observed 
with appropriate exercises Washington’s and 
Longfellow's birthdays. Daily bulletins of the 
leading events of the country are seen in many 
of our schools. Measles, mumps, and, in a 
few localities, scarlet fever, have made serious 
inroads upon the attendance of our children. 
A few of the schools were closed on account of 
one or the other of these epidemics, but they 
are all again in operation. Asa rule I find our 
teachers careful to have’ their rooms swept, 
aired, and heated in such a way as to insure 
good health and clear heads. Given: a warm 
room, fresh air, cheerful walls, and clean floors, 
you may see in the charge of him who loves 
children, a little family of obedient hearts, 
willing minds, and busy hands. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Sherrard: A very inter- 
esting educational meeting was held in Plain- 
grove township, Feb’y 6th, which was largely 
attended by all the teachers of the township, by 
citizens in general, and by directors. The ex- 
ercises consisted of class drills, recitations. and 
discussions. Much interest was manifested by 
those present, all agreeing that such meetings 
are productive of much good in promoting the 
interests of education. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: An additional local 
institute was held at Emaus. The meeting was 
well attended, and was a success. Through the 
efforts of their respective teachers, two school- 
rooms at Alburtis, two at East Texas, one near 
Wescoesville, all in Lower Macungie, were 
papered and otherwise neatly decorated. The 
school-room at Schmoyers, in the same district, 
was also decorated, and the floor nicely car- 
peted. The school-room at Schaeffer's, in 
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Upper Macungie, was also papered. The 
schools generally are well attended; in a few, 
sickness prevents regular attendance. 
LUZERNE.—Supt. Coughlin: Three local in- 
stitutes were held during the month, in Hunt- 
ingdon, in Butler, and at Hazleton. Two simi- 
lar meetings are announced for March, at Free- 
land and at Kingston. A new school building 
was dedicated in the First District of Wilkes- 


barre, February 28. Addresses were made by 


Judge Dana, General Palmer, and others. The 

building is a fine one, containing eight rooms 

well seated; lighting and ventilation perfect. 
MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: Two local institutes 


were held during the month, neither of which 
I could attend, owing to the fact that my work 
of visitation was in another part of the county. 
The excessively cold weather and deep snow 
have greatly interfered with the attendance at 
the schools,—in some instances, almost break- 
ing them up. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: A local in- 


stitute was held at Kulps\ It was attended 


by fifty teachers, about twenty directors, and 
over 4co people. Another Institute was held 
at Hatboro’; attendance, about 50 teachers, 
twenty directors, and over 5 people. If in- 


terest and enthusiasm a1 ns of progress, it 
was certainly manifested at these meetings. 
Montrour.—Supt. Ream: The school direc- 


tors held a convention, February 21st, for the 


purpose of adopting a pla which text-books 
may be “ furnished to pupils at lower rates than 
at present,”’ and also for the purpose of effect- 


ing a permanent 
intention is to hold annual meetings for the con- 


organization of directors. rhe 


sideration and discussion of any educational 
questions of interest to the citizens of the county. 


Jesse C. Amerman was chosen chairman, and 
F. C. Grau secretary. ~The convention recom- 
mended that each board throughout the county 


shall appoint two delegates to meet in conven- 
tion, March 21st, 1885, at which time a consti- 


tution was adopted. The meeting was addressed 
by several directors and | Thomas Chalfant 
and Dr. Alonzo Amerman. The superinten- 
dent called the attention of the directors to the 
importance of having the school-grounds prop- 
erly graded, shade-trees planted, et 


NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Werner: We held 
two local institutes this month, one at Heller- 
town with 42 teachers, the other Pen-Argyl 
with 32 teachers. Both meet ngs gave good 
satisfaction. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller Nearly all the 
country schools closed in March, with a marked 
falling off in the attendance. What we need 
more than a six months’ term, is a law com- 
pelling children to attend school regularly dur- 
ing the time our country schools must now be 
kept open. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Dill: A very interesting 
joint institute was held in Richfield, Juniata 
county. Supt. Auman, Supt. Johnson of Union, 
and myself, were present. Thirty-two teachers 
were in attendance; the audience was large 
and the interest marked. Many of our town- 
ships have been holding district institutes, and 
much. good has been accomplished. The at- 
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tendance of the pupils is small, owing to the 
prevalence of scarlet fever and measles. These 
diseases are raging to an alarming extent. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: The teachers’ 
institute, in December, passed a resolution re- 
questing the Superintendent to appoint a day or 
week for the planting of shade trees upon school 
grounds. During the winter this subject was 
discussed in the schools and directors’ meetings. 
We shall do what we can to have trees planted 
on the 16th of April,—but also on the 4th of 
May, in this northern county, as previously 
agreed upon; this not to conflict with Arbor 
Day, but to supplement what was then done. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: Local institutes were 
held in Buffalo, West Buffalo, Kelly, and White 
Deer townships. Essays were read by the fol- 
lowing teachers: Misses Lizzie L. Wagner, Kate 
V. Reedy, and Wm. H. Gehris. In these meet- 
ings special attention was given to reproduction 
work: by the pupils, class-drills, and the discus- 
sion of such subjects as ‘‘ How to use Apparatus 
in the School-room,” ‘“‘ Hygiene in the School- 
room,”’ etc. As many as 300 pupils were pres- 
ent at some of the meetings. 

WARREN.—Prof. A. B. Miller, of Warren, has 
excellent schools, and keeps fully abreast of the 
times. A new college has been started at Sugar 
Grove. A very lively local institute was held 
recently at New London. The Pittsfield teach- 
ers are holding a series of them, and the inter- 
est is generally very good. The local press of 
Tidioute gives a column to the schools each 
week. Mr. 5S. F. Hoge, the active 
the Tidioute schools, has just been honored with 
a new degree from Waynesburg College. 

WAYNE.—Supt. Kennedy: The local institute 
held at Honesdale, February 28th, was one of 
the largest ever heldin Wayne county. Nearly 
50 teachers were in attendance, and the sessions 
were very interesting and profitable. We believe 
that much good is done at these local institutes 
in the way of arousing interest in school work 
on the part of parents, effecting improvement in 
methods of teaching, inspiring teachers with 
more enthusiasm, and creating a more fraternal 
spirit among them. I had an institute b 
for each Saturday in March. Directors have 
accompanied me in nearly every school visita- 
tion made during the month. 

WESTMORELAND.—Supt. Hugus: On Febru- 
ary 6th and 7th a joint institute was held at 
Latrobe. About sixty teachers were present 
and nearly 400 spectators. The people of La 
trobe are very active in the cause of education, 
and desirous of procuring the best advantages 
for the benefit of their children. On February 
2oth and 21st, a graded school convention met 
at Irwin Station. This was the first of the kind 
ever held in this county. The purpose of this 
meeting was to discuss subjects relating to thei 
special work. About fifty teachers of graded 
schools and 200 spectators were present. Steps 
were taken to make the organization a perma- 
nent one, and it was decided to hold two con- 
ventions each school year. At this convention 
I stated my purpose of organizing a County 
Teachers’ Educational Association, and asked 
the convention to appoint six teachers to assist 


ooke d 


principal of 


[ May, 


| me in arranging a two or three years’ course of 


reading. 

ALLENTOWN.—Supt. Landis: Prof. M. H. 
Richards, secretary of our board, delivered a 
lecture for the benefit of the High School library, 
adding $70 to its funds. During the past 
month it received a donation of some 400 
volumes, together with acase worth $40. The 
Teachers’ Library also received a valuable do- 
nation from a former resident of this city, and 
its first appropriation from the Board ot Con- 
trol. 

BETHLEHEM.—Supt. Desh: 
Longfellow's birthday on the 27th. The pro- 
gramme consisted of music, biographical, es- 
says upon the poet, the man, etc., and selections 
from his writings. ‘To cultivate a taste for good 
literature is one of the special features of the 
Bethlehem schools. 

CorRY.—Supt. Colegrove: Since my last re- 
port perspective drawing has been introduced 
into our high school. Some new apparatus has 
been purchased. The Board has taken the ini- 
tiatory steps towards erecting a new brick school 
building, to contain four rooms; it will*be com- 
pleted during the coming ¢1mmet 

H AZLETON.—Supt.’ Harman: An interesting 
and successful institute of the 8th District of 
this county was held here during the month. 
Dr. Waller, Prof. T. M. Balliet, and Supt. 
ughlin were the regular instructors. Excel- 

nt papers were read by Mr. Porter, of White, 
Mr. Potteiger, of Weatherly, and Misses Patton, 
Woollsy, and O'Donnell, of Hazleton. Mr. 
Geddes, of Bloomsburg Normal School, gave us 
an interesting and instructive talk upon arith- 
metic. Classdrills were conducted by Miss An- 
dreas, of Weatherly, Misses Breslin and Besser, 

nd Mr. Malkarhes, of Hazleton. More than a 
hundred teachers were present. Dr. O. H. 
Tiffany lectured in Hazle Hall before the insti- 
tute on ‘‘ Work and its Worth.”’ The lecture 
was highly appreciated. The new school build- 

g was occupied the first Monday in January. 
It is a handsome four-roomed building, of mod- 
ern style of architecture, has all the recent im- 
provements in heating, ventilation, etc., and is 
finished throughout in the most approved work- 
manlike manner. Mr. Benj. Rausch was the 
contractor. Great due the Board of 
Dire who have given much time and la- 
bor in providing for the district such a hand- 
some and well-arranged building, and complete 
grounds and outbuildings, at such moderate ex- 
pense. Ten thousand dollars will probably pay 
the entire expense of grounds, building, furnish- 
ing and heating. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt Gotwals: The McCann 
library was opened to the public March 28th. 
It contains 1,300 volumes. Over 250 were taken 
out on the opening day. We hope it may prove 
a proper educational medium. 

YORK.—Supt. Shelley: Authors’ birthdays are 
celebrated in our schools as a specialty. ‘‘ Wash- 
ington’s Day”’ was one of the most entertaining 
ever held in our schools. Greater interest in 
the history of our country was awaked, whilst 
lessons of patriotism were given never to be for- 
gotten, 
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POWELL’s LANGUAGE SERIES. 

How To TALK: or Primary Lessons in the English 
Language. IJilustrated wtth over 200 Engravings. 
By Hu ro B. F well. Pp. 208. 

How To WRITE: or, Secondary Lessons in the 
English Language. Jllustrated with over 150 En- 
gravings. By W. P. Powell. Pp. 239. Phila- 
delphia : Cowperthwait & Co. 

These books present the most advanced theory and 
the most practical method of giving instruction in the 
use of the English language. As free from teclini- 
calities as the subject will permit, they aim to give 
the pupil not only an intelligent idea of the parts of 
speech, but especially endeavor to show him how 
language is used, and accustom him to use it with 
accuracy and facility. The questions supplemented by 
the illustrations leave little to be desired. Throughout 
the books everything possible is done to stimudate to 
expression of thought, both oral and written, and every 
“law” is derived by induction from numerous ex- 
amples. Directions are few ; the work required of the 
pupils abundant, and yet so wisely varied and judi 
ciously graded as never to fatigue by sameness or dis- 
courage by too great difficulty. The subjects included 
in “ How to Talk’’ range from pronunciation, the use 
of capitals, the parts of speech, and sentences, to 
composition and punctuation; while “‘ How to Write” 
treats of abbreviations, synonyms, letter-writing, trans 
formation of poetry into prose, description, narration 
and biography. ‘The arrangement and contents of 
the books show that it is taken for granted that all 
the technical terms will be explained by the teacher, 
who is expected to derive his information from other 
sources. After a careful examination into the merits 
of the books, we are not at all surprised to learn that 
over 100,000 copies have been sold within a year. 


THE Quincy METHODS ILLUSTRATED.—/en Photo- 
graphs from the Quincy Schools. By Lelia E. 
Patridge. Pp. 660. New York: E. L. Kellogg 
& Co. Price, Sz 50. 

The author of this book,so much out of the 
beaten track of similar works, has labored con amore 
upon her self-imposed task of photographing the life 
of the Quincy Schools. She had excellent sub 
jects from which to make selections for her mental 
camera, and her ine artistic sense has so combined 
and arranged what she saw in this little town among 
the granite quarries, that teachers who are students of 
their art will look with rare interest through this 
unique but admirably-arranged collection of pen pic- 
tures. Of the school-room, taken inthe school room, 
and designed for the school-room, to that rapidly-in 
creasing class of teachers who put their brains into 
their work, who are thinking and growing, these illus 
trations of the work done and doing at Quincy will 
be simply invaluable. The series of typical lessons 
here presented covers the first four years of school 
life. There are few difficulties encountered by Pri 
mary teachers that are not here touched upon, and in 
such manner as to aid those who study the book, to 
help themselves. The most valuable feature of the 
work is its suggestiveness, and the best teachers will 
probably get the most out of it. It seems to be so 
planned that every point made has its definite end in 
view, every incident however trivial its moral. To un- 
thinking imitators who may attempt to copy the les 
sons herein transcribed, the book must prove to be of 


comparatively little value. Lacking both the skill of | 


the teachers by whom these lessons were given, and 


theinspiration of the creative power, they will fail to 
reproduce the results described and desired. Thelife 
of the true teacher is not that of a machine that works 


to sharply-defined lines, turning off its product rapidly 
and constantly reproducing the model form: it is 
rather one of mental and spiritual activities that take 


their inspiration and color largely from the atmos- 
phere of the moment, utilizing always whatever may 
be available of past experience and present knowl- 
edge. He orshe is a centre of living power drawn 
frora a thousand sources. To such teachers—and 
there are very many such in all ranks of the profession 
—this book has a mission. Fev ’ d teachers can 





go through it thoughtfully without benefit, and few 
that are poor will read it without getting from it some- 
thing by which they will be made better. He must 


be a head-master of the high art of teaching, or a 
hopelessthought-killer of the dead routine type, who 
will get nothing. The price of the book is low—the 
helpful character of its contents and its six hundred 
and sixty pages being taken into account; and it 
will have a very large sale in all parts of the coun- 
try. In Pennsylvania alone, where Miss Patridge is 
so well and so favorably known, thousand of copies 
will soon be in the hands of teachers. 


Herropotus, Books VI. AND VII With a Life of 
Herodotu a Epitome OF A H/ YY, OUNMMAa ry of 
Dialect, and Explanatory ‘ote Pp. 369. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


This, the second of a series of Greel ssics Now 


issuing from the press of Harper & Brothers, under 


the editorial supervision of Dr. Henry Drissler, of 
Columbia College, is evidence not only that interest 
in the study of Greek is not dying out, but also that 
the preparation of good school-books is not among 
“the lost arts.’’ The text is that of Stein in the 
Haupt and Sauppe series, and the notes are based 
on those of Stein also, but Abicht, Kru r, Freund, 
Baehr, Gaisford, Stocker, Blakesley, and Rawlinson, 
as well as the histories of Grot I Curtius have 
been made to contribute. Of the greatest import- 
ance to the pupil, we are pleased to « rve that they 
refer to subjects well chosen, and ar <pressed with 
clearness and precision. We think, however, that 
since our author is one of the « iest Greek classics 
placed in the pupils’ hands, tl references to the 
grammar she uld have been more f1 ient, even if 
this should necessitate the omission of certain other 
matter An index of all Gr vords explained in 
the notes and a copious ] index of subjects, 
historical and grammatica nplete the book, of 
which the typography, paper and general make-up 
leave nothing to be desired 

LuUDLOW’sS CONCENTI ( OF HIsToRY.— 
This chart, which is receiv Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York, is meant to give assistance in 
the study of history, and is arranged on the mu/tum 
in parvo principle. It has the advantage of being 





easy to handle, opening out like Each divis- 


ion contains a suggestive compend for a nation or 


sulject, and by spreading the fan it can be seen at a 
glance what events are synchronous in States to be 
studied. The memory is also assisted by a difference 
in coloring for the pre-Christian and Christian cen- 
turies. There are also well-arranged tables of Arts, 


} 
} 


Literary Characters, etc.—all of which must 
in the study of general history. 


" 
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AvuLpD LANG SyNE is popularly supposed to be the 
composition of Burns, but, in fact, he wrote only the 
second and third verses of the ballad as commonly 
sung, retouching the others from an older and less 
familiar song. The Old Oaken Bucket was written 


by Woodworth, in New York City, during the hot | 


summer of 1817. He came into the house and drank 
a glass of water, and then said, “ How much more 
refreshing it would be to take a good, long drink from 
the old oaken bucket that used to hang in my father’s 
well.” His wife suggested that it was a happy thought 
fora poem. He sat down and wrote the song as we 
have it. Woodman, Spare that Tree! was the result 
of an incident that came to the knowledge of George 


} 


| 


| 
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P. Morris. A friend’s mother had owned a hitle place 
in the country, which she was obliged, from poverty, to 
sell. On the property grew a large oak which had 
been planted by his grandfather. The purchaser of 
the house and land proposed to cut down the tree, and 
Morris’s friend paid him ten dollars fora bond that the 
oak should be spared. Morris heard the story, saw the 
tree, and wrote the song. Oft in the Stilly Night was 
produced by Moore after his family had undergone, ap- 
parently, every possible misfortune; one of his children 
died young, another went astray, and a third was acci- 
dentally killed. The Light of Other Days was written for 
Balfe’s opera, the “ Maid of Artois.”” The opera is for- 
gotten, but the song still lives, and is as popular as ever, 
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1. Smil-ing May comes in play Making 





all things bright and gay, From the hillcome ye all 
2. As we stray, breezes play, Through the fairgrove’sfresharray, Allis bright to the sight, 

















To the flowers sweet that call; Fragrant is the 





flow’ry vale, Sparklesnowthedew-bright dale; 


Gonea-far is winter’s night; Shadowsnowall quiv’ring glance, In the silv’ry fountain’s dance, 

















Insects bright sport in light, Charming 
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Mu-sic floats in soft notes From sweet warbler’ Aim 5 Singing merrily, mer-ri-ly, mer-ri - ly, 


to the sight; Sporting merrily, mer-ri-ly, mer-ri- ly, 
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Singing merri a merri - oy merri-ly, Mu-sic floats in soft notes From sweet warbler’s throats. 
Sporting merri-ly, merri-ly, merri-ly, Insects bright sportin light, Charm-ing to the sight. 
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up, Seated now, 
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[ Or this Mi 


Here we stand, 
Hand in hand, 
Ready for our exercise; 
Heads upright, 
With delight 
Sparkling in our laughing eyes! 


Singing cheerily, 


Right hand 
Left hand up; Smooth your brow, 
Whirling see our fingers go! 
Folded now, 
Let us bow 
Gently to each other so! 


Eastward point, 








Then drum lightly on your crown 
Oh, what fun! 
Every one 

Driving off each surly frown! 


Quickly stand, 


Lungs expand, 
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Cheerily, cheerily, 

Clapping merrily, merrily, merrily, 
One, two, three, 
Don’t you see 

Where scholars love to be? 





Westward point; 

Left hand Nadir, Zenith right; 
Forward fold, 
Backward fold; 

Arms akimbo, chest upright; 





Backward let our shoulders go! 
Life and health, 
Comfort, wealth, 

We can thus improve, you know. 
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